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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
——@——. 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, March 10th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 
plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date. 








NEWS 


E deeply regret to record that the unfavourable prognosis 
of the disease in the Crown Prince’s throat has proved 
tobethe correctone. The “thickening” of the larynx, which we 
mentioned last week as the most serious symptom, became on 
‘Wednesday so pronounced as to alarm the physicians, and on 
Thursday suffocation was so imminent that it was felt necessary 
to resort to tracheotomy at once. The operation was performed 
“successfully,” and the Prince was enabled to breathe through 
asilver tube; but that is all that can be said. The telegrams 
about his condition, which have hitherto been hopeful and false, 
are hopeful still; but there is no doubt that grave reasons for ap- 
prehension exist. The tube in no way cures the disease, which has 
lasted long, and is a violent inflammation of the cartilages of the 
larynx; and until that is arrested, the danger is always extreme. 
The single chance for the Prince, to speak plainly, is that when 
the unsound cartilages are eaten away, the disease may stop, 
leaving him voiceless but healthy. We trust, as we have said 
elsewhere, that those responsible for the Prince will now issue 
accurate bulletins, and so permit his millions of well-wishers to 
judge for themselves of his condition. His life is more im- 
portant to Europe than the result of most battles, and Generals 
tell the truth about them. 


OF THE WEEK. 


—@— 


The Session was opened on Thursday with a Message from 
the Queen even more than usually colourless. Nothing is said 
in it as to the probabilities of war. The Queen is friendly 
with all allies, pleased at the settlement of the Afghan boundary, 
disappointed at the failure of the Abyssinian mission, satisfied 
with the Suez Convention and the settlement as to the New 
Hebrides, and hopeful of the extinction of sugar-bounties. 
There will be economy in the Estimates; but the defence of our 
coaling-stations and a special Australian squadron must be 
provided for, and will cost money. The Irish measures of last 
Session have been carefully carried into effect, with the result 
that “agrarian crime has diminished, and the power of coercive 
conspiracies has sensibly abated.” Measures will be proposed to 
“ develop the resources of Ireland, and to increase the number of 
proprietors of the soil.” There will be a Local Government Bill, and 
with it proposals for readjusting local and Imperial finance, so as 
“to mitigate the burdens at present imposed upon the ratepayers.” 
Commerce is improving, but agriculture is not. There will be 

Bills for cheapening the transfer of land, for collecting tithe in 





by the Queen’s Message, making various acute remarks, but 
hardly indicating the line of resistance that his party will 
follow. As to foreign affairs, he did not feel so confident of 
peace as Prince Bismarck; and as to home affairs, he wanted to 
know, first of all, if Government seriously expected anything 
from coercion :—‘ I presume that you punish not for the sake 
of revenge, but to deter others from following the same course. 
Do you imagine that a short imprisonment has a very deterrent 
effect when the head of a municipality comes out of prison as a 
triumphant conqueror; when the priest emerges from his con- 
finement and is viewed as a saint by his flock; when Members 
of Parliament come back to their constituents with a still 
more certain security of being re-elected; and when men in 
an ordinary position are viewed by their fellow-citizens not 
as criminals but as heroes?” There is much truth in that 
sarcasm, and we may hope, therefore, to see Lord Granville 
introducing a Bill to make the punishments under the Crimes 
Act really deterrent. If he does that, he will be perfectly 
logical, but hardly, perhaps, so popular as he is now with the 
Parnellite Party. 


Lord Salisbury, in reply, postponed debate upon almost all 
points, and based his strong hope of peace mainly upon the 
Emperor Alexander; but he said one thing which may here- 
after turn out to have been of importance. Prince Bismarck, 
he said, was always declaring that Germany had no interest in 
Eastern Europe, and that was probably true, for even in the 
Crimean War Prussia was the only Power which refused her co- 
operation with either side. England had, however, other traditions 
and other interests. ‘“ We, too, have a past; we have traditions 
and a policy—a policy from which we have no intention of 
departing—a policy that we shall consistently uphold. We 
have interests; we have for the last three or four generations 
asserted interests in the South-East of Europe; and we shall 
not show ourselves more indifferent to those interests than those 
who have gone before us.”” Now, what does that mean? If it 
means that the Government will help to oppose Russian aggres- 
sion on the Balkan States, Lord Salisbury will please even 
those who would not consent to war; but if it means that we 
are once more to fight for Turkey, he will split his party into 
fragments. Even the Tories will not be united, and we doubt 
if he will find a Unionist to go with him. It is the Confedera- 
tion of the Balkans which they desire, not the continuance of a 
destructive Tartar tribe which has destroyed the prosperity, and 
almost the life, of every province it has conquered. 





In the House of Commons, the Address in answer to the 
speech from the Throne was moved by Mr. Wharton (M.P. for 
the Ripon Division of the West Riding of Yorkshire), and was 
seconded by Colonel Duncan (M.P. for the Holborn Division of 
Finsbury), in a speech which elicited from Mr. Gladstone the 
most emphatic compliment which we ever remember to have 
seen bestowed on such an effort, both as regards its temper and 
its terseness. Mr. Gladstone himself was in his most gracious 
humour. He complimented Lord Salisbury on his foreign 
policy. Hesuggested that Sir Charles Russell’s amendment as to 
the right of public meeting in London, and the course taken in 
suppressing the meetings in Trafalgar Square, should be accorded 
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by the Government a separate debate, in which case it would, 
he thought, be unnecessary to encumber the debate on the 
Address with any amendment on the subject. Then he asked 
for official evidence that “ agrarian crime ” had “ diminished ” in 
Ireland, and that “the power of coercive conspiracies” had 
“sensibly abated.” He himself ascribed the absence of crime in 
Ireland entirely to the self-restraint of the population, and ex- 
pressed his belief that the chief effect of the Crimes Act had been 
to endear those who defied the law to the population of Ireland. 
He maintained that boycotting, which is now punishable and 
punished in Ireland, is not punishable in Great Britain, and 
inferred, therefore, that Ireland is not placed under the same law 
as England and Scotland. 


Passing to the future, Mr. Gladstone expressed a hope that 
the combats of last Session would not be renewed. “ As far as 
this House is concerned, I think I may venture to say, not, 
indeed, as the result of positive communications at this early 
date, but still from communications with my friends near me, 
and from a general knowledge at all events of the sentiments 
which prevail, that there is no disposition on this side of the 
House to renew the constant agitations and combats of the last 
Session. I admit that I have expressed in the country the 
strongest apprehension that until the Irish Question is settled, 
you will hardly be able to make any sensible impression upon 
the vast arrears of your legislation. But although I have said 
this, we on our side of the House will do our best to fulfil our 
prophecy,—I mean, to disappoint our prophecy,—provided that 
we receive reasonable assistance from a majority of the House, 
for it is quite evident that we cannot do it as a minority.” Even 
if Irish autonomy should be debated, Mr. Gladstone answered for 
it that the debate should be confined within reasonable limits. 
He thought that Procedure, if reasonable suggestions were made, 
need not occupy much time, and he promised the Government 
help in getting to their Local Government Bill, and a thoroughly 
candid consideration of its provisions. 

Mr. W. H. Smith received these overtures with the cordiality 
to be expected from him; made rather light of the proposals 
concerning Procedure; believed that the House would be 
satisfied with the disposition of the Government to respect old 
historic boundaries in dealing with their Local Government Bill ; 
and treated Mr. Gladstone’s promises of help with the utmost 
urbanity. In fact, and evidently without entering any Fools’ 
Paradise, Mr. W. H. Smith enjoyed for the moment the unex- 
pected mitigation of the severe conditions of conflict which he 
had anticipated. A few Irish speeches closed the debate, all 
having gone as merrily almost as marriage-bells. 


Prince Bismarck made his expected speech on foreign affairs 
to the Reichstag on Monday. He spoke for two hours, and 
created such an impression that when he sat down, the Bill 
authorising a loan of £14,000,000 was passed without discus- 
sion. Two days after, moreover, the Military Bill, which adds 
700,000 men to the Army, was swept through “in two minutes,” 
the House refusing even to wait for the arrival of the Minister 
for War. It is a little difficult, nevertheless, to state the precise 
drift of the speech. Throughout there was an air of friendliness 
towards Russia strangely at variance both with the preparations 
and with some sentences in the speech itself. The Prince dwelt 
with emotion on the old relations between Russia and Prussia, 
recapitulated Prussia’s services to her ally, declared that the 
Emperor Alexander had no bellicose intentions, and expressed his 
disbelief in the idea that Russia intended to attack. She wanted 
no more territory in the West. He acknowledged that Russia had 
a right to station her troops as she thought best, and repeated his 
old statement that Germany cared nothing about Bulgaria. He 
also declared that when the Treaty of Berlin was signed, it was 
intended to invest Russia with preponderant influence in that 
State, and offered, if Russia desired to see the intention of that 
Treaty carried out, to help her in making an application to the 
Sultan. He significantly added that ‘Germany would not 
support violent methods, or advise recourse to them,” but pro- 
mised, if Russia would proceed diplomatically, to support her 
without paying any regard to “the aspirations of the Bulgarians.” 
He did not believe that the interests of Russia gave her a war- 
like behest. 


On the other hand, the Secret Treaty with Austria of 1879 
was avowedly directed against Russia, and binds Germany to 





TS 
defend Austria if attacked; while it is understood that th 
supplementary treaty with Italy accentuates all the precautio : 
arranged for in the first. There is, moreover, in spite of all te 
friendliness, an undertone of menace in the Chancellor’s g ak 
He says openly that he found Russia just before 1879 thowiiead “s 
war ; that her attitude is now “ growingly bellicose;” that Seca 
is “a pike in the carp-pond ;” that if Russia attacked, the Fonick 
people would follow suit, whether their Government liked it or 
not; and that Germany must be ready to “send a million of men 
to either frontier.” He refused to court Russia or “run after 
Russia” any more, and ended his speech with a peroration 
declaring that Germany feared nothing but God, couched in the 
style which usually precedes hostilities. The speech, in fact 
while repudiating war, expresses perfect readiness for it, a tone 
imitated on Wednesday by Prince William, now so near the 
throne. Ina speech at a dinner to the Diet of Brandenburg 
he declared that it was unjust to accuse him of desiring ene 
for the sake of glory. ‘God keep him from such criminal 
levity ;” but he was a soldier, and no Brandenburger feared 
aught but God. The general impression made in Europe by 
Prince Bismarck has been tranquillising ; but, nevertheless, the 
preparations both in Russia and Austria continue. The Russian 
— in particular, has just organised a “ mobilisation 
staff.” 


It should be noticed that the belief in impending war ig 
strongest of all in Rome. ‘The Italian Government igs 
strengthening its already strong fleet with feverish haste, and 
according to the 7'imes’ correspondents, intends to withdraw its 
troops from Abyssinia at once, leaving Massowah to be held 
chiefly by its native allies. It would hardly modify its policy 
so seriously without grave reason, and we take its action to show 
that it expects great events this year. It may, of course, be 
misinformed, or only urged by Prince Bismarck, as Austria has 
been, to keep its forces ready; but it is at least as well served at 
the Eastern Courts as the Western Powers are, and hears a 
great deal more of what is believed in Vienna and Constantinople. 
The odd thing is, that neither in Rome nor Vienna nor Berlin 
is the precise point of apprehension specified. That some action 
~ Russia is apprehended, is, we think, certain ; but nobody says 
what. 


It is announced that Lord Dufferin will, “for private 
reasons,” resign his Viceroyalty. on or before the expiration 
of his fourth year of office, or possibly even in March, and will 
be succeeded by Lord Lansdowne, now Governor-General of 
Canada. It is reported that Lord Dufferin’s health has broken, 
but it is much more probable that he is wanted for high office. 
Though trained to different work, and finding his immense 
executive power even burdensome, Lord Dufferin has been a 
successful Viceroy. He has placed the Indian frontier ia a 
much better state of defence, has strengthened the Native 
Army, has managed the Native Princes wisely, has added a 
territory nearly as large as France to British dominion without 
fighting a battle to acquire it, and has thereby bafiled the 
most aggressive intrigue in which for fifty years France has 
been engaged against us. These operations will cost money, 
but Burmah will pay, though the frontier railways will not; and 
Lord Dufferin, though not a financier by profession, has avoided 
deficits, meeting them by a tax on petroleum and an increase in 
the salt-duty. The former is a positively new source of revenue, 
always greatly wanted in India; and the latter, though not so 
easily borne as people say, was voted for by all the native 
members of Council. 


Lord Ripon and Mr. Morley were entertained at lunch by the 
(acting) Lord Mayor of Dublin yesterday week, when the toast 
of “The Queen” was actually proposed, and drunk “ with loud 
cheers,” says the 7'imes, by the majority of those present. Some 
of the guests, however, retained their seats, and did not join in 
the toast. We intimated last week our belief that if it were 
necessary to give dramatic effect to the compliment to Lord 
Ripon and Mr. Morley, Irishmen could easily swallow a little 
difficulty of this kind, though we hardly thought that under 
the actual circumstances they would make the effort. It does 
credit to the impression produced upon the Lord Mayor’s guests 
by Lord Ripon and Mr. Morley, that the company were equal 
to the effort. Unquestionably it was not so much the Queen’s 
health that was drank, as the health of the Royal mistress whom 
Lord Ripon and Mr. Morley had both served. 
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At a banquet given yesterday week by the Worshipfal Com- 

any of Coopers to Sir Henry James, the guest of the evening 
P de a speech in praise of those who know how to resist the 
~ ular tyranny of the moment, instead of weakly complying with 
. P He reminded his hearers of one of the saddest speeches ever 
a by a democrat,—namely, one by the French Republican, 
Lédru Rollin, who, when his attention was called to the excesses 
of his followers, replied,—* Yes, it is very sad ; but I must follow 
them, for I am their leader.” “I fancy,” said Sir Henry James, 
“that there are a good many among us now who are taking the 
game line.” Sir Henry James, however, felt no temptation to 
follow that mischievous example. It is, he said, “the noblest 
part of a politician or a citizen, however humble, to stand by those 
who are endeavouring to maintain in this great Metropolis, and in 
every portion of the Queen’s Empire, the authority of the law,— 
to refuse to allow not only the power of the Crown, but the 
strength of the democracy, to be weakened by the sad displays 
of force uncontrolled by the law and attempting to defeat it.” 
Sir Henry James will rank amongst those who have done their 
best to dignify the democracy by resisting the mob. 


Sir William Harcourt made one of his most tremendous 
orations at Derby on Tuesday. He boasted that Lord Salisbury 
was about to begin “tobogganing” down the Home-rule slide, 
but none the less he abused the Unionists, from the beginning to 
the end of his speech, for their obstinacy in refusing to slide. 
He advised the Liberals to kick a good deal under the policy of 
the Conservatives in Ireland, quoting Benjamin Franklin to the 
effect that kicking has a good influence when your antagonists 
oppress you. And he told the Government plainly that, if they 
did not give the most ample opportunities for discussing their 
“wicked” Irish policy in Parliament, the Liberals would 
denounce them to the constituencies in every part of the 
country, and make the country, in fact, too hot to hold them. 
That is very tall talk. But Sir William Harcourt has to con- 
sider not only what the country will think of the Government’s 
Irish policy, but what the country will think about having 
all its own interests postponed to the discussion of Irish 
policy. And we are very much mistaken if the country 
will not be very much more angry with those who try 
to lodge it in the latter predicament, than it will with those 
who are responsible for shutting up Members of Parliament who 
incite the Irish people to break the law. Sir William Harcourt 
has done a good deal of braggadocio in his time, but he has 
hardly ever reached so high a summit of braggadocio as the 
braggadocio of his Derby speech. It was eminently, as Sir 
Henry James said, one of the most striking of the performances 
of the Radical “ Samson with a wig on.” 





On Tuesday, Mr. Goschen was presented by the Fishmongers’ 
Company with the honorary freedom of the Company, and in 
acknowledging the teast of his health at the banquet, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer called attention to the fact that the 
Vishmongers had always adhered to the Liberal cause, and had 
always chosen considerable national crises for the conferring of 
their honorary freedom on Liberal statesmen. Thus, at the time 
of the first Reform Bill, the Company enrolled the names of Lord 
Althorp and Lord John Russell among its honorary members. 
At the time of the French Treaty, it bestowed the freedom of the 
Company on Mr. Cobden. It enrolled Mr. Gladstone among its 
honorary freemen in 1869; and when Lord Hartington led the 
Liberal Party in the temporary absence of Mr. Gladstone, the 
Company enrolled Lord Hartington on the list of its honorary 
freemen. ‘These being its precedents, Mr. Goschen held that to 
have chosen the present time for conferring its honorary freedom 
upon himself, is a striking testimony to the belief of the 
Company that in standing by the Legislative Union with Ireland, 
he is playing the same part which great Liberal statesmen had 
played before him. Mr. Goschen acknowledged the compliment 
paid to the Liberal Unionists by Sir George Trevelyan when he 
credited them with showing a quite extraordinary energy; but 
the notion that that extraordinary energy would be displayed by 
Liberals as thoroughgoing as Mr. Bright and Lord Hartington 
for the purpose of draining away the “ life-blood” of Liberalism 
and replacing it by Conservatism, he thought simply ridiculous. 
The truth was that the preservation of the Legislative Union 
With Ireland was felt to be on a line with all the greatest causes 
for which Liberals had fought during the present century. 





Sir Michael Hicks-Beach presided on Wednesday evening at 
a dinner of the Constitutional Union, held at St. James’s Hall, 
and opened a discussion on the reform of Procedure in the House 
of Commons. On the points on which amendment is most 
urgently required, Sir Michael did not seem much disposed to 
give his hearty support to effective amendments. For instance, 
as regards closing debate by an absolute majority of the House, 
he said he had always felt a very considerable objection to it, and 
then proceeded to give as his reason against it, the very reason 
for it, namely,—“TI have never thought that it would be practi- 
cally possible for the Government to use such a Closure in order 
to force through the House of Commons any grave constitutional 
change with which the country was fairly acquainted, without 
adequate debate.’ Of course not. If it were possible, it would 
be very unwise to arm Government with the power to attempt 
it. Any Government that attempted to stifle adequate debate 
in such a case would fall in disgrace, and ought to fall in 
disgrace. But that is just the reason for arming Govern- 
ment with the power for closing on its own responsibility 
debate that is in excess of adequate debate and that is 
wasting the time of Parliament. Sir Michael also alleged that 
such a power might become very dangerous at the close of a 
Session, when the House is very thin, and important second or 
third-rate measures might be passed by the help of such a power 
almost without attracting public notice. Well, that, again, would 
be a legitimate ground for censuring a Government, if such 
powers were unscrupulously used; but is not the danger now in 
quite an opposite direction,—the direction of paralysing Govern- 
ment by the extreme difficulty of getting any minor measures 
through the House? It seems likely that Sir Michael Beach 
will not be an enthusiastic supporter of any new Procedure 
rules,—except, indeed, rules of the mildest kind. 


We publish in our correspondence columns to-day a remark- 
able paper, being nothing less than an authoritative statement 
by the Sheikh-ul-Islam himself of the Mahommedan theology 
as accepted by its modern doctors. This statement, though not, 
of course, infallible, is nearly as authoritative as would be a 
summary by the Pope of Catholic theology. It adds, of course, 
little to the knowledge of students, but even they may be sur- 
prised at the unhesitating way in which the chief “ Expositor of 
the Faith” asserts the doctrine that God is the cause of evil as 
wellas good. That doctrine follows, no doubt, from the essential 
proposition of Islam, that God’s will makes an action good or 
evil; but it is not often stated with that defiant nakedness. 
It will be observed that the Sacred Judge, though saying much 
of the necessity of obeying revelation, says nothing of the thing 
revealed, alluding neither to polygamy nor to the doctrine that 
unbelievers may be coerced into belief. That is natural enough 
from his point of view, which is, that if God has ordered lying, 
lying is righteous; but to Europeans it will seem a cardinal 
omission. 

An address to Mr. Gladstone from those clergymen of the 
Church of England who are favourable to Home-rule, is to be 
shortly presented. The leaders in this movement are, without 
exception, men for whom we entertain the most cordial respect,— 
the Dean of Winchester (Dr. Kitchin), the Dean of Manchester 
(Dr. Oakley), Canon Scott Holland (of St. Paul’s), the Master 
of Selwyn College, Cambridge (Mr. Lyttelton), and a few 
others. What they are all remarkable for is a certain im- 
pulsiveness and a great ecclesiastical courage. They are the 
clergymen who are always ready to embrace the popular cause, 
even when it is of dubious character, from love to the people 
and a healthy dislike to s2eing the Church always ranging itself 
on the Conservative side. We heartily sympathise with their 
feeling, and respect their motive. But this is a case where the 
law,—not only the statute law, but the moral law,—is upon one 
side, and the men who make light of all law upon the other; 
and it seems to us that liberty is itself at stake whenever the 
moral law is at stake. The cause of the people is, for once, in 
the hands not of the party of impulse, but the party of stead- 
fastness. Nevertheless, we admire the enthusiasm of such men 
as these, even more than we lament their serious blunder. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Covsols were on Friday 102} to 1023. 














TOPICS OF THE D AY. the Czar, if he negotiates, will be compelled to threaten : 1h fe 


a 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S SPEECH. 


O understand fully the drift of Prince Bismarck’s enig- 
matical speech, it is necessary to remember the relation 
which, ever since the first partition of Poland, hasexisted between 
the Russian and Prussian dynasties. The Hohenzollerns, 
pressed by the chronic hostility of the Hapsburgs, who never 
forgave the loss of Silesia, embarrassed by their geographical 
situation, and always seeking territorial gain, have courted the 
Romanoffs, who protected their Eastern frontier, who had a 
common interest with them in keeping down Poland, who 
acted as counterpoises to the Hapsburgs, and who, above all, 
were, like themselves, absolute Sovereigns, pledged, as Prince 
Bismarck says, to keep down anti-monarchical and anti- 
social ideas, They have deferred to Russia constantly, 
have waived for her benefit, as the Chancellor mentions 
in a tone of bitter complaint, their right of asylum, and have 
on more than one occasion, notably during the Crimean War, 
sheltered them under temporary misfortune. They have 
visited them, have intermarried with them, and have helped 
materially to secure to them their exaggerated place in 
the great “family of Europe.” In return, they have been 
helped in many serious crises, notably in 1870, and have been 
treated on all smaller questions rather as friends than as mere 
allies. They are most unwilling to give up this relation, which 
for obvious reasons of strategy is highly convenient, and 
is, moreover, pleasing to a dynasty which has at heart never 
ceased to be autocratic. The weight of the Prussian dynasty 
is, therefore, thrown steadily against an enduring rupture 
with Russia. Prince Bismarck, without, perhaps, sharing 
all his master’s feelings, defers to them, and _ besides, 
as he says himself, likes an alliance which, if he can 
but convince one man, is always secure. If he could have 
obtained a hearty Russian alliance after the formation of 
the new Empire, he would have preferred it to any other; 
and it was only when he found that this was impossible, that 
a Franco-Russian alliance threatened Germany, and that even 
war “ was menaced from the most competent quarter,” that he 
turned towards Austria and made the Treaty which he now 
flaunts in the face of all enemies as the security alike of Ger- 
many and Europe. Even now he would rather not break with 
Russia, with whom he predicts Germany, bound by a community 
of interests, will finally become friendly. Even now the 
alliance of the “ Three Imperial Powers” would suit him best, 
if it could only be obtained on his own terms; and even now 
he asks anxiously, and in public, whether, if Russia obtained 
a dominant influence in the Balkans, that would not con- 
tent her. She must not, he intimates in most courteous 
terms, seize Bulgaria by force; he “ could not advise or support 
that’’—because Austria is pledged to resist that—but anything 
Russia can obtain by diplomacy, or through action taken by the 
Sultan of Turkey, as the recognised Suzerain of Bulgaria, she 
may possess with his full consent. Germany cares nothing 
about Bulgaria, a petty province in her eyes, and in the field 
of diplomacy will even support Russian claims to the restora- 
tion of the position created by the Treaty of Berlin, under 
which Russia, while giving up her project of establishing a great 
Bulgaria, was invested in practice with an informal protectorate 
_over the more limited State allowed by that Treaty to exist. 
There is, in fact, throughout the speech an expression of regret 
at the loss of Russian friendship, and a definite though limited 
bid for a reconciliation ; and so far the speech makes for peace. 
If the Czar can content himself with that offer, and can secure 
its realisation, and will leave off threatening the West, there 
may be peace; for Germany will not, and Austria cannot, go to 
war with Russia merely for demanding the execution of a 
Treaty which bestowed on the House of Hapsburg two magnifi- 
cent provinces. The Hungarians might fume if Bulgaria 
accepted a Russian Prince, but they could not compel a war 
until foree had been overtly used upon the other side. But 
Prince Bismarck discerns clearly that Russia may not accept 
his offer—indeed, he must be sure of it, or some of his lan- 
guage would not have been used—or accepting it, may find 
that, diplomatically, nothing can be done. The Sultan does not 
want Russians either in Sofia or Philippopolis, threatening Con- 
stantinople ; he does not desire a rising in Macedonia—which 
would follow any Turkish invasion of Bulgaria within ten days 
—and he is not anxious or willing to incur a second bankruptcy 
in order to increase the prestige of St. Petersburg within the 
Balkans. Whatever his policy, it cannot by possibility lead 
him willingly in that direction. Bulgaria, too, will resist, and 





to enable him to threaten with effect, or, as Prin i 

puts it, “to give his diplomacy weight,” that cs toe 
his Army westward; the threat must be addressed ¢ 

Austria; and as Austria must reply to armed threats the 
very contingency contemplated by the Treaty of 1879 ma 

at any moment arrive. If Austria is attacked, Gesdans 
must aid her; and in that case, says Prince Bismarck with 
almost brutal frankness, no French Government is soem 

enough to prevent the French people from attacking German 4 
The Empire, “ which was but yesterday,” says the Chancellor 
“a mere federation,” is in presence of an imminent cause of 
possible war, her possible enemy is collecting huge masses of 
troops in a way which hitherto has always been followed by 
war somewhere—he gives four instances—and if that enemy 
strikes, France will be immediately across the border. «Ger. 
many lying between France, the most restless and warlike of 
nations, and Russia, with her growing bellicose tendencies,”” 
must for her own sake be strong. There is nothing for it bat 
for Germany to arm her last man, to be ready, if necessary, ‘* to 
send a million of men to each frontier,” and to defy the 
coalition. We can do it, exclaims the Chancellor, if 
the people will help, and we alone; for though other States 
may have the men, we alone possess the needful body 
of officers,—a great truth, which, when the struggle comes 

will be of profound importance. And then rising, as he con- 
templated the future, to language rarely employed except when 
campaigns are immediately at hand, the Chancellor burst out 
almost into song :—** We place our reliance on the strength of 
our Army. If we have no cause to use it, all the better; but 
we must make our arrangements with the idea that we do use 
it. Threats do not frighten us. The threats of the Press are 
boundless folly. Such things cannot have the slightest influence 
upon our action. We Germans fear God, and nothing else in 
the world. The fear of God makes us wish for peace and 
foster it. Nevertheless, he who breaks the peace will arrive 
at the conviction that the warlike and exultant love of the 
Fatherland, such as summoned the whole population of Prussia 
to arms in 1813, is the common possession of the entire 
German nation, and that he who attacks the German nation 
finds it armed to a man, and every man having in his heart 
the firm belief *God with us.’” “Trust in the Lord,” said 
Oliver, in shorter phrase, “ and keep your powder dry.” 

The effect produced by this speech upon the German Parlia- 
ment was naturally prodigious. The Deputies did not read it 
as the Exchanges have done, as a pledge of peace, but as a 
statement that the Fatherland was in serious danger, which, 
however, the Government was prepared, if necessary, to face. 
Leader after leader, the chiefs of every group except the 
Socialist rose to support the proposal that the Money Bill 
should be passed en bloc without discussion of details ; and even 
the Socialists did not venture to divide, The Chancellor was 
followed home through the snow by cheering thousands of the 
populace, and on the following Wednesday the Military Bill also 
was passed “ in two minutes ” with similar unanimity. So far as 
laws can secure such results, the German Government is the 
stronger by 709,000 soldiers, and a loan of £14,000,000 sterling 
which will be raised almost as easily and cheaply as if England 
were the borrower. The Prince has stirred Germany to its 
depths; and if the Russians are wise, they will wait for many 
years a more favourable opportunity. The only doubt is whether 
they are wise, whether they can bear to retire, whether they are 
not as certain as Prince Bismarck that France will aid them, 
and whether they will not hold it better to risk defeat than to 
retreat before such open defiance. We confess we doubt their 
wisdom, and so must both the German and Austrian Govern- 
ments at heart. The German, professing to anticipate no war, 
asks for an “ addition’ vaster than the host which followed 
Napoleon across the Niemen ; and the Austrian, to be sure of 
peace, makes preparations as if war were immediately at hand. 
The uncertainty is as great as ever, the armies are growing 
greater than ever, the era of plain-speaking which precedes 
war has almost begun; but it is true that the German Chan- 
cellor has pointed out to the Czar a road along which, if he 
feels it safe to retreat, he can move without humiliation. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW TONE. 


R. GLADSTONE’S speech on Thursday night on the 
Address, was like the blowing of the zephyr when a 
hurricane had been expected. After landing at Dover, Mr. 
Gladstone was full of wrath with the only Government in 
Europe which presumed to resist the claims of a dissatisfied 
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sonality. On the previous day, at Derby, Sir William 
cae _o been, to use Hosea Biglow’s phraseology, 
«Jashing around like a short-tailed bull in fly-time.’ No 
expression was too violent for Sir William Harcourt in 
denouncing what he called the “ wicked” Irish policy of the 
Government. If Parliament were to be restrained from 
listening to the full exposure of all the Irish atrocities of the 
Government, then there was not to be a platform in England 
where they were not to be arraigned for their wicked- 
ness. All this seemed to promise a stormy opening to 
the Session. But on Thursday night Mr. Gladstone’s 
yoice was the gentlest we have heard in politics during the 
last year. It was almost like listening to the cooing of doves 
to each other, to hear Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
speeches as Leader of Opposition and Leader of the House. 
Differences of opinion as regards the Irish policy of the 
Government were, of course, mentioned; but Mr. Gladstone 
was as anxious to make even his blame strictly pro- 
yisional and hypothetic, as he was to make his praise 
sweet. Sir William MHarcourt’s thunder was not heard 
at all, Even the Irishmen were subdued. One might 
almost have hoped that the golden years of comparative 
harmony were returning. Even when Mr. Gladstone men- 
tioned hjs own prophecy that there could be no real and sub- 
stantial dealing with the legislative business of Great Britain 
so long as Ireland blocked the way, he promised to do all in 
his power to defeat his own prophecy, though the slip of the 
tongue by which at first he pledged himself to fulfil that 
prophecy is only too likely, we fear, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s 
sincere intention that it should be otherwise, to prove ominous 
of the actual event. However, we have nothing but satisfac- 
tion to express at the apparent change of intention in the 
counsels of the Liberal Party, to whatever cause that change 
of intention may be due. Mr. Parnell’s suggestion is, it 
appears, to be adopted. Irish ill-humour is not to be allowed 
to interfere with the English legislative proposals of the 
Government. The Administration is to be provided with 
plenty of rope, the calculation being perhaps that they will 
use it for the same purpose for which a cruel father sometimes 
leaves eighteenpence to an unsatisfactory son with which to 
buy himself a halter. Mr. Parnell holds that the British people 
are likely to get angry if they find Ireland again stopping the 
way, while if Ireland gracefully stands aside, and declares her 
earnest wish that Great Britain should proceed to consider care- 
fully her own affairs, he makes no doubt that a split will take 
place in the Unionist Party such as no issue on Irish policy 
could possibly bring about. Possibly Mr. Parnell’s counsels 
have prevailed. At all events, the violent cyclones of the 
recess have suddenly ceased, and the south wind was on Thurs- 
day blowing as softly in the House of Commons as when it 
tempted the captain of St. Paul’s ship to put to sea from Fair 
Havens, to its ultimate wreck and destruction. The omen 
may not, we hope, prove equally premonitory in this case. 
But it stands to reason that where such passions exist as 
Sir William Harcourt tried to express on Tuesday at Derby, 
there is no great confidence to be placed in so sudden a lull 
as the political weather of Thursday seemed to promise. 
None the less, we must keep the great Home-rule leader 
to his word, and try to meet his suggestions in every 
reasonable and practicable way. For it is only fair and 
right that British legislation should have its turn after so 
many Sessions entirely absorbed by Irish business, nor do the 
Unionists grudge the Home-rulers the opportunity of trying 
the firmness of their alliance on British business as it has 
already been tried on Irish business. If Mr. Parnell’s astute- 
ness should be justified, we hardly deserve the name of 
Unionists at all. But it will not be justified. And we shall 
gain greatly by showing the Home-rulers that we can hold as 
firmly together in relation to our own concerns as we do in 
relation to Ireland; indeed, more firmly, for in relation to our 
Own concerns we are perfectly well aware that it will hardly 
be possible to make any gigantic and irreparable blunder, 
While in relation to Ireland, experience has shown only 
too clearly that such blunders are exceedingly easy, and 
that when made, they are very apt to be irreparable, 
Certainly, Unionists are quite ready to prove that on 
such a matter as the Local Government Bill they can hold 
together with unfaltering steadiness and good-humour. But 
they are not so credulous as to imagine that if the Opposition 
fail, as they will fail, to break up our ranks on that issue, the 
Session will then be allowed to end as calmly as it has begun. 
We must expect that so soon as it appears that the new ground 
chosen for dividing us is even less promising than the old, we 





shall very soon have the old ground occupied again by an active 
and vigilant foe. 

It is a great thing, however, to have got Mr. Gladstone’s 
pledge to facilitate in every way the business of the Session 
on condition that reasonable opportunities shall be given to the 
Parnellite Party and the Radical Party to air their grievances in 
Parliament. We are all of us willing to furnish these oppor- 
tunities. The last thing that any reasonable Unionist wishes 
for, is to stifle the fair and reasonable discussion in Parliament 
of any controverted issue. To do so would be to substitute a 
despotic for a free Constitution, and even true Conserva- 
tives do not wish that, much less true Liberals. We want 
to see the majority fairly ruling, instead of being simply 
paralysed by the minority. But we do not want to see the 
minority silenced. It should be confined to the reasonable 
privileges of minorities, and has no right to wield the power of 
the majority as well. If we can secure that, we shall be quite 
satisfied to leave it to the country to judge whether the 
majority or the minority were in the right in refusing the 
demand of the Irish majority that the United King- 
dom should be broken up. Our opponents have opened 
the Session in a style of moderation which does them 
credit. We must not be misled by any suspicions as 
to the motive of their policy, into any want of proper 
appreciation of their advances. Nothing could be in better 
taste than Mr. Gladstone’s speech, and if the Parnellite 
Members do but observe in future the same discipline which 
they observed on Thursday night, we should have as littie 
right to complain of them as we have to complain of the 
Scotch Members. Of course, it will not be so. The passions 
which have been raging so fiercely in the recess will not vanish 
at a word from Mr. Parnell; and even if they should, we may 
be sure that some excuse would be found for raising them 
again, if the policy of stilling them were discovered to be a 
failure. But every night won from discrder and obstruction 
is a night gained, and though we cannot augur a fruitful 
Session from the strange calm of the first night’s debate, we 
can at least recognise and imitate Mr. Gladstone’s modera- 
tion, and clinch the engagements which he has voluntarily 
undertaken towards the House of Commons and the country. 


SIR HENRY MAINE. 


IR HENRY MAINE, whose loss we are all deploring, 
belonged to a small but almost invaluable class of public 
servants, who labour strenuously all their lives in the shade to 
help on the great machine, yet are not altogether silent. They 
do not address electors or any other mobs, but they like to 
diffuse among the cultivated, through their books, some of the 
wisdom and knowledge they have gathered ; and their thoughts 
are often the most thoughtful that are laid before the nation, 
as superior to the thoughts in most statesmen’s speeches, as 
those are to the thoughts in vestry or public-house discussions. 
Like James Mill and his greater son, like Sir Arthur Helps and 
Sir Erskine May, Sir Henry Maine worked hard through his 
whole mature life at public duty of the highest and most effective 
kind. Besides doing endless work on Commissions, in which 
his mastery of facts and his exquisite temper combined 
to give him exceptional authority, he was for seven years 
the avowed, and for twenty-six years the actual, Eng- 
lish law-maker for India. His immense services in this 
singular post, perhaps the most important in its direct 
effect on human happiness of any filled by men who 
are neither Sovereigns nor Premiers, were acknowledged by 
every lawyer and statesman with whom he came in contact, 
and especially by a man, Lord Lawrence, whose opinion was 
of the highest value because in character, in temperament, 
and in all his special powers he was the exact opposite of 
Sir Henry Maine. Sir Henry, for all his wisdom, could not 
have governed a kingdom. His mind foresaw dangers, 
difficulties, impediments, with too keen a glance, and 
in the supreme hour he would have shrunk from in- 
dispensable decisions. He had neither the force nor the 
energy of Lord Lawrence, who, nevertheless, though his 
temptation was to over-estimate “go,” recognised to the 
full the great powers, sometimes even the superiority, of his 
wise and learned coadjutor. What Sir Henry could do, and 
constantly did do, was to bring his magnificent brain to bear 
on a mass of observed facts, reconcile them, detect the law 
which governed them, and then suggest legislative action in 
words of unequalled persuasiveness. In this latter faculty, that 
of convincing qualified minds, Sir Henry Maine was possibly 
unrivalled in his generation; and the way in which he 
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employed it was as special as his success. He melted his 
opponent’s views. Let any one who knows a little of 
the subject—for he never professed to address the totally 
ignorant—read in the wonderful book which he called 
“ Ancient Law,” the chapter on the origin of primogeniture. 
He will find, when he has finished those few pages, not only 
that he is convinced, but that he is sensible of having 
been convinced by an authority with whose learning and 
reasoning power dispute is hopeless. Yet there is no parade 
of learning, no special brilliance of style, no effort at an array 
of logic. The author has palpably drawn from the full stores 
of his mind just those arguments and facts which form 
irresistible evidence, and has in very few words linked them 
together in such a way that doubt, or prejudice, or even con- 
viction on the other side, has silently dissolved, and the reader 
half thinks that that, and no other, had been his opinion all 
along. His sentences were pregnant with the causes of thought, 
rather than thought, in a way of which in a paper like this we 
can give but one illustration :— 

“It is only with the progressive societies that we are concerned, 

and nothing is more remarkable than their extreme fewness. In 
spite of overwhelming evidence, it is most difficult for a citizen of 
Western Europe to bring thoroughly home to himself the truth that 
the civilisation which surrounds him is a rare exception in the history 
of the world. The tone of thought common among us, all our hopes, 
fears, and speculations, would be materially affected, if we had 
vividly before us the relation of the progressive races to the totality 
of human life. It is indisputable that much the greatest part of 
mankind has never shown a particle of desire that its civil institutions 
should be improved since the moment when external completeness 
was first given to them by their embodiment in some permanent record. 
One set of usages has occasionally been violently overthrown and 
superseded by another; here and there a primitive code, pretending 
to a supernatural origin, has been greatly extended, and distorted into 
the most surprising forms, by the perversity of sacerdotal commen- 
tators; but, except in a small section of the world, there has been 
nothing like the gradual amelioration of a legal system. There has 
been material civilisation, but, instead of the civilisation expanding 
the law, the law has limited the civilisation.” 
Other men have possessed this faculty of persuasion also; 
but Sir Henry Maine, a born jurist who, by a rare kind- 
ness of fate, had been set to do his proper business, applied 
it constantly to the actual work of law-giving, and passed 
nearly three hundred statutes, all of which are said to 
have succeeded, with the consent of all colleagues, rivals, 
or competent opponents, There never was a man in such 
a position, and with such definite thoughts, who was so little 
attacked. His books on “ Ancient Law,” and “ Village Com- 
munities,’ and “The Early History of Institutions,” were 
never seriously criticised, but were accepted at once by a 
consensus of the competent as great contributions to that 
reservoir of authoritative wisdom from which generation 
after generation must draw its supplies of material for 
thought. To make such contributions is a great power ; 
and in literature, as in professional work, Sir Henry Maine 
used it well, with no desire except to increase either the 
wisdom or the happiness of mankind. He was called a Tory ; 
but when his letters are published, it will be found, we believe, 
that he had little party feeling, and no fear of change, only 
that distrust of passion, emotion, and unreasonableness which 
long experience usually confers, coupled latterly, perhaps, with 
that dread of the masses of the ignorant and their impulses 
from which no one who has ruled in Asia can ever be wholly 
free. His real attitude towards Democracy is, however, best 
’ expressed in the following short sentence from his book on 
‘« Popular Government.” He admitted most of the great advan- 
tages claimed for Democracy by Mr. Bentham, but added :— 
“ Putting this advantage at the highest, it is more than com- 
pensated by one great disadvantage. Of all the forms of 
government, Democracy is by far the most difficult. Little as 
the governing multitude: is conscious of this difficulty, prone 
as the masses are to aggravate it by their avidity for taking 
more and more powers into their direct management, it is a 
fact which experience has placed beyond all dispute. It is the 
difficulty of democratic government that mainly accounts for 
its ephemeral duration.” He was a man absolutely without 
rancour, and content to see power in any hands, provided only 
the wielders of it had wisdom, and—for here a little of his 
own temperament came in—would consent to use it with a little 
less vulgar noise. 

It is reassuring to observe that such a career as Sir Henry 
Maine’s is still possible in our noisy and agitated world. He 
rose quietly to a front place without help from connections, or 
wealth, or any of the ordinary sources of influence. The great 
persons who promoted him and protected him and believed 
in him, did so solely because they saw in him a grand intellect 





which could do admirable and comparatively rar tk fo 
the community. It was by is et ‘hs odin on 
that he rose step by step in estimation and influence, till 
have been assured on good authority, that had Lord Palmerston's 
Life-Peerage project succeeded, Sir Henry Maine would owe ‘ 
been the first Life Peer, and till, in his latter years c 
besieged, always in vain, with offers of appointments tate 
and work. Most things he refused because of a woakness 
of constitution of which he had long been warned—the aie 
of his refusal of Sir Erskine May’s position, and of the per 
manent headship of the Home Office—a few because he ti 
not give up his connection with India, which interested his 
whole mind ; and one, the seat for Cambridge, we cannot but 
think, from a certain disdain, a feeling that in such an assembl 
as the House of Commons has become, he could do little pra | 
Imagine talking such wisdom as his to “popular Members,” 
amidst interruptions from raging Parnellites! Sir Henry 
Maine never stood on the hustings, never courted the popular 
voice, though he held popular assent to be an essential factor in 
legislation, never even descended in his own name into the 
arena of public discussion. If he wrote, and he wrote often 
it was to convince the few, not to advertise either himself - 
his opinions, and not, we think, to change the opinions of the 
mass, whose rule he rather distrusted than abhorred. The 
majority of the people never knew his name, yet he worked 
for them gladly, and was able, by the assistance of those who 
knew, to reach a position in which his work was of the 
largest and most effective kind, in which he had all 
the honour he cared for, and in which he was, as 
far as such men ever can be, decidedly happy. They say 
such careers will shortly be impossible as democracy advances, 
but that is probably a pessimist opinion. We should hope 
rather that it would only be necessary for the wise and gentle 
to keep a little deeper in the shade. Whencesoever their 
power is derived, those who govern will need aid from the 
wise, and the democratic chiefs will be only too happy to be 
helped by men who, from mere loathing for the conditions of 
the contest, if for no other reason, can never be their com- 
petitors. The influence, too, of literature such as Sir 
Henry Maine produced, should gradually grow greater, 
for though the masses will never read it, the number 
of those who will must increase, and it is through them 
that opinion in our day slowly filters down. The orator 
of the hustings has his use, but real power may not remain 
with him so completely as some of us in melancholy moods 
are inclined to apprehend. Opinion may rule the world, 
though, for ourselves, we think instinct will lose none of its 
force ; but opinion is generated by thought from above, as 
well as emotion from below, and it is the former which in the 
end crystallises into action. Codes, in particular, must be 
accepted by the people ; but there is no code in the world which 
does not bear the impress, often the unmistakable impress, of 
one man’s learning or thought. The next man who shows the 
potence of Sir Henry Maine may not stand in his singular 
position, so brightly visible to the few while so unperceived by 
the many ; but he may be as powerful, nevertheless, in moulding 
the laws which the few and the many must alike obey. 


he was 


THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE. 


ge news of Friday evening from San Remo will be received 

in England with as profound and as honest a sorrow as 
in Germany, and with much more surprise. The Germans 
have from the first suspected that the illness of the Crown 
Prince was of the most serious kind, and have believed their 
own specialists, who, especially in Vienna, have made no secret 
of their convictions on the subject. The English, however, have 
depended upon the telegrams from San Remo, and the telegrams 
have been systematically and carefully drawn up to inspire a 
hope for which there was little scientific reason. Partly froma 
natural feeling which forbade them to lose confidence, and 
partly under the pressure of interests, political and other, of 
the highest moment, those who control the affairs of 
the Crown Prince have fallen into the error that the 
concealment of facts would improve them, and that it was 
expedient, as well as right, to raise the impression that the 
Prince would speedily be equal to any duties he might be 
called on to perform. That injudicious effort was greatly 
aided by Sir Morell Mackenzie’s opinion that the disease was 
not cancer, an opinion probably accurate, but which was taken in 
this country to mean that in his judgment the case was an 
exceedingly hopeful one. It is most improbable that Sir Morell 
Mackenzie ever thought or said anything of the kind, for there 
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ars in the Scotsman of Tuesday an account, taken down to 


all appearance from his own lips, from which competent judges 
ean form but one, and that a disheartening conclusion. | The 
Crown Prince has for days been in extreme danger, owing to 
the rapid swelling of the larynx, and although suffocation has 
been prevented by the operation of tracheotomy, the danger isin 
no way over, or even lessened. The Prince’s life may be preserved 
—though his voice can hardly be—by the mercy of God and the 
amazing vitality of the constitution which he inherits; but the 
doctors expect little from their own skill, ; The disease is not 
cancer, but it is perichondritis—inflammation of the cartilage 
of the Jarynx—in its most destructive form ; and unless it stops, 
the most skilful surgery in the world can ensure nothing but a 
longer term of patient endurance, 

Now that the truth is known, we trust, with the Zimes, that 
the authorities at San- Remo will take the whole world into 
their confidence, and publish frequent and, above all, accurate 
pulletins of the Crown Prince’s condition, as was done most 
honestly in the case of the Prince of Wales. The great cannot 
escape the penalties of greatness, and none need fear the 
gmallest lack of sympathy in any portion of the European 
community. Civilised men are not hard when they can see 
suffering which may to-morrow be their own; and it is the 
direct personal interest of almost every man in Europe that 
the Prince should live and reign. Peace, in great measure, 
hangs on it, and more than peace—though if this war comes, 
it will be a calamity such as the world has not suffered since 
1813—namely, the whole drift and object of European 
political effort for the next half-century. In plain English, 
the guidance, or rather the direct sovereignty, of Central 
Europe—three mighty nations already allied and in arms 
—will pass to a man who is distinctly competent, and 
who on Wednesday repudiated the suggestion that he 
sought glory through war, praying that-God might keep him 
from “such criminal levity,’ but who in the same breath 
declared that he was emphatically “a soldier,” and that, “as 
our great Chancellor has said,” Brandenburgers fear only God. 
If the Crown Prince does not recover, a young soldier will 
replace a mature statesman on the strongest throne in 
the world, the stone throne with its feet of cannon- 
balls; and only the God whose mysterious providence has 
struck down the Crown Prince knows what that may 
mean for the civilisation of Europe, which tends at this 
moment to become a huge and dreary barrack, in which all 
the objects of life are sacrificed to the necessity of keeping 
alive. Even here, where men do not know what invasion 
means, and keep up their magpie chatter asif the whole future 
of the only progressive continent were not at stake, all 
sympathies, all prayers, all instinctive hopes will go with the 
Crown Prince; and on the Continent, if the truth were only 
known, he would be watched like a favourite child by 
hostile nations. It is most unwise, we must add it is 
not gracious, under such circumstances to keep up a 
courtly fiction which cannot benefit the Prince, but can and 
does diminish the fervour of sympathy with which his illness is 
regarded by all who either understand the facts, or who can 
feel for a suffering lifted to the very heights of pathos by 
what seems to be the irony of fate. It is one who might 
have been, and in the usual course of human affairs who ought 
to have been, a good Cmsar in Europe, who is lying speechless 
there at San Remo, only catching breath through a silver tube. 


appe 


ECCLESIASTICAL MEDDLING. 

MHE letter in the 7imes of Thursday week, to which our 
correspondent * Catholicus ” calls attention in his letter 

of to-day, seems to us a subject worthy of a good deal of 
consideration from all genuine Christians. It is a letter from 
the Rev. Philip Norton, calling himself * Deputation Secretary,” 
though not explaining who the deputation are of which he is 
secretary, nor by whom they are deputed, nor to whom they 
are deputed, nor for what purpose they are deputed ; but it is 
evident, nevertheless, by the words with which his letter con- 
cludes, that what he wants to do is to conjure subscriptions 
out of English Churchmen, which will be “ gladly received by 
the Most Rey. Lord Plunket, the Palace, Dublin,” for the 


help of a Church Reform Association in Umbria established 
by an Italian Canon, Count Campello, a seceder from the 
Chnrch of Rome, who is, according to Mr. Norton’s statement, 
exciting a great deal of interest in Umbria by his revolt against 
the Papacy and his announcement of a new Italian Reforma- 
tion. So far as we can judge from the very slender materials 
furnished by Mr, Norton, Count’ Campello is conducting with 





remarkable zeal a movement which is at once patriotic to the 
House of Savoy and revolutionary as regards the power of the 
Papacy. He is said to preach “the Gospel,” though we are 
not told exactly what kind of gospel he preaches, and it 
may, for what we know, be almost anything between Old 
Catholicism and the semi-Presbyterian, semi-Anglican Evan- 
gelicism of the present Protestant Archbishop of Dublin. We 
are surprised to hear, indeed, that the movement has received 
“the sympathy” of the English Primate, the “active support ” 
of Lord Plunket, and the “ provisional episcopal oversight ” of 
the excellent Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Wordsworth),—indica- 
tions hard to construe into any clear inference as to 
the form of faith which the new reformer announces to 
his Umbrian fellow-countrymen. But perhaps the safest 
inference would be that, thus far, the Umbrian reformer has 
not developed very distinctly the character of his own theology, 
otherwise we should hardly hear of Dr. Wordsworth giving 
his “ provisional episcopal oversight” to a movement of which 
the Most Rev. Lord Plunket is to hold the purse-strings, and 
which he is to sustain with his “ active support.” 

But what we want to ask our readers to consider is the 
wisdom or folly of members of the Anglican Church offering 
their interference in a movement of this kind. We hold that 
if there be any conclusion which the steady consideration of all 
the large class of ideas connected with the principles of evolu- 
tion and development has forced upon us for more than forty 
years back, it is that in the case of any sort of faith which has 
in it the root of moral and spiritual movement, the best help 
you can give it is to leave it as much as possible to itself, 
trusting to the natural laws of development for its finding 
such connections with the theology of other Churches as will 
best help it to live up to its own ideal. This was certainly 
the lesson of Cardinal Newman’s own movement and career, 
and a lesson which he was never tired of impressing on those 
who wanted either to hurry him on or to hold him back. And 
it is as much the true lesson to be derived from the course 
of those who have been moving in the opposite direction, like 
Dr. Dillinger and his followers, for they would certainly not 
have been strengthened, but greatly weakened, by receiving 
the ‘active support” of the Most Rev. Lord Plunket, or the 
volunteered “ episcopal supervision ” of the Bishop of Salisbury. 
The lesson to be learned from the many earnest and yet 
not very clearly reconcilable spiritual movements of our own 
times, is that we do a great deal more harm than good by 
premature meddling. If there arose to-day any reforming 
movement in the Wesleyan body or the Baptist body, or the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, tending,—let us say,—in 
some degree towards the forms and theology of the Anglican 
Church, would any man not desirous to wreck it prematurely start 
a subscription for it under the patronage of the Most Rev. Lord 
Plunket, and offer it an Anglican wet-nurse on the English Bench? 
What we have to ask ourselves before we send out “ missions ” 
to the Gentiles, is whether these Gentiles have or have not 
amongst themselves the elements of a religious belief high 
enough to guide them into purer light. If they have such 
a religious belief, we should let them alone, and let them 
find their way to us, and solicit our aid for themselves if they 
want it. If they have not, if they are really in the condition 
in which we cannot help regarding the Hindoos, and even the 
Moslems with their coarse predestinarianism and their sensual 
creed, then, no doubt, we may really save their souls by sending 
them missionaries. But where there are already in the heart of 
the faith in which they were brought up, principles of life and 
growth and beauty far greater than they have ever acted up to, 
then, whatever of alloy there is mingled with that faith, we 
may be pretty sure that by meddling we are much more likely 
to mar than to mend. Now, who can doubt for a moment that 
whatever the shortcomings and excesses of Roman Catholics, 
whatever may be their tendency to lean on the finite and the 
imperfect, instead of striving towards the infinite and the per- 
fect, whatever may be their impatience for a kind of certitude 
of which human conditions do not admit, there is nevertheless 
in the heart of the Roman Catholic faith a depth of ardour for 
ail that is holiest and best which very few other Christian 
Churches have equalled, and none have surpassed. The old 
notion that there is something so shocking in “ Popery” that 
we can hold no sort of terms with it, and must regard it as a 
sort of incarnation of spiritual profligacy, needing abasement 
and nothing but abasement, is, we should hope, gone for ever. 
Of course, we all know our own difficulties best. Some 
of the Anglicans have convinced themselves that but forthe 
dogma of infallibility, they would have preferred to be Roman 
Catholics even to being Anglicans. Others of them who hold 
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that the permanent weakness of the Roman Church is a de- 
fective love of truth and an excessive love of worship, are 
constrained to admit that even in their own communion there is 
more worship than can be adequately based on a scientific sifting 
of history and authority. Our Evangelicals are hard pressed 
to define, with Mr. Spurgeon, where the rejection of “ the 
Gospel ” begins, and where the standard of Christian ortho- 
doxy is to be found if you put the authority of the Bible 
above the authority of the Church. We are none of us fully 
satisfied with the absolute impregnabiltty of our own positions; 
we are aware that there are difficulties everywhere, and that 
none of us, from the most blatant deniers to the most vora- 
cious affirmers, can evade a choice of difficulties. Nevertheless, 
we do not look with either favour or respect on those who 
propose to convert us from the error of our ways, instead of 
helping us, wherever we ask for help, to convert ourselves. Well, 
that is precisely the attitude which we approve in relation to 
other Christian Churches. We should let them alone till they 
come to us for aid, and not encumber them with our patronage. 
From the account which Mr. Norton gives of Count Enrico 
di Campello, formerly a Canon of St. Peter’s, we feel no doubt 
that he is able to take very good care of himself, and we should 
be disposed to doubt very much indeed whether his influence 
with his Umbrian fellow-citizens would be at all increased by 
English subscriptions and Irish or English tutelage. As our 
correspondent ‘ Catholicus ” suggests, there is something very 
quaint in a Protestant Archbishop, with millions of Roman 
Catholics at his gates whom he hardly attempts to convert, and 
who certainly seem, even more than the poor Umbrians, to need 
to be converted to a respect for the Decalogue, undertaking 
to help an active propaganda in Umbria against the Church 
which we are all reproaching for not enforcing more strictly 
her moral code in Ireland. If the Irish Roman Catholics 
preached the same moral law as the Umbrian Roman Catholics, 
we should not be as much embarrassed in Ireland as we are ; 
and there is something very funny in asking the Pope why 
he does not impose his own faith more strictly on his 
Irish Bishops, at the very moment when we are sending Count 
Campello contributions to enable him to throw off the Papal 
yoke in Italy. Our own conviction certainly is that we 
should keep our moral missions for those who are definitely 
in so low a state of moral and spiritual culture that we can 
hardly do them anything but good by our efforts. That 
does not apply to any Christian Church we know, from the 
Roman Catholics to the Peculiar People, and consequently we 
hold that it is better to keep our missions for those who do 
not belong to any Christian Church, and to leave the various 
Christian Churches to reform themselves. Lord Plunket and Dr. 
Wordsworth have evidently made a mistake, and though the 
Primate’s “sympathy” is so vague that it may mean nothing in 
particular, yet it would have been wiser if he had been as careful 
in expressing it for the reformers of a Church like that of Rome, 
as he certainly would have been in expressing it for any body 
which had proposed to reform the Baptist Union or the Metho- 
dist New Connexion. Dr. Benson would be a little annoyed, 
we doubt not, if Leo XIII. sent a message of sympathy to the 
leader of a monastic movement in the Church of England; so 
why should he send a message of sympathy to, the leader of 
what is, we suppose, a disruptive movement in the Church of 
Rome? This is a time in which it is better to look within for 
. our reforms, and to confine our missions to those clear cases 
of need in which we see that great races are totally destitute 
of the higher moral and spiritual nourishment. It is nota 
time for petty ecclesiastical meddling. 





THE FRAUDS IN CHANCERY. 


ie fraud lately practised on the Chancery Division of the 

High Court of Justice by means of forgery and the 
swearing of false affidavits, has raised some very curious points 
as to the responsibility of the Court for moneys entrusted to its 
charge. Since there seems to be some mistake as to the exact 
effect of the decision in the present case, that of “ Slater v. 
Slater,” it may be as well to state clearly that the complete 
liability of the Crown in regard to money improperly paid out 
was fully acknowledged in the course of the action. Just as 
a private trustee is liable for money stolen, not by him or through 
his connivance, but through the fraud of other people, the Court 
is liable to make good funds entrusted to its care which it 
has by mistake, or through the fraud of others, improperly 
disposed of. In neither case are good intentions, and absence 
of any wrong-doing on the part of those parting with the money 
to the wrong people, of any avail. It cannot be imagined that 








any rule of law opposed to this could possibly b. 
prevail, The Chancery Division could “he me — = 
does, to order sums of money to be paid into Court, and a 
those sums were paid, refuse to be responsible for their safe kee : 
ing. When, then, the Solicitor-General admitted “ the liability 
of the Crown to repay the fund if the documents under which 
the money had been obtained were strictly proved to be 
forgeries,” he was not acting with any special or extraordinar 
generosity. If it is possible to stand in a fiduciary relation 
towards any one, surely the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, which forces its trusteeship on unvillin 
owners of property, must stand in that relation to its aliens 
and be liable to have its duties enforced in the very strictest 
sense. 

The facts in the case of “ Slater v. Slater” are, shortly, these 
In 1861, there died at Little Bolton, in Lancashire, a certain 
Mr. John Slater, who devised his property to the issue of his 
daughter, Mrs. Maxwell. In 1864, the property was, in the 
popular phrase, thrown into Chancery, and the money paid 
into Court. Mrs. Maxwell had only one daughter, Miss Rose 
Maud Maxwell, who thus, on attaining the age of twenty- 
one (which she did on December 24th, 1886), became entitled 
to have the whole property paid out of Court into her hands, 
In April of last year, she applied to the Court for the payment 
of this fund, which ought, with accumulations, to have 
amounted to about £5,000. Instead, she received some 
£400 worth of Consols. On her making inquiries as to what 
had become of the residue of the fund, the following curious 
story came to light :—It was discovered that on January 28th 
1884, an order of the Court had been made paying out the 
whole of Miss Maxwell’s fortune, then in the hands of the 
Court, nominally to her, though she was, of course, then a minor, 
but actually into those of a certain solicitor named Lidiard, 
The manner in which this order was obtained is dis- 
creditable to the officials of the Chancery Division. In the 
employ of the firm of solicitors engaged in managing the 
administration action in the course of which Miss Maxwell’s 
property had found its way into Court, was a certain managing 
Chancery clerk, William Bowden. Bowden, who, of course, 
was conversant with all the matters connected with the money 
to which Miss Maxwell was entitled, one day informed a 
young solicitor of his acquaintance named Lidiard, that he, 
Bowden, had found out that in a Chancery action in his 
employer’s office, a sum of money had been placed to the credit 
of a young lady who could not be discovered. Bowden, hows 
ever, went on to say that he had found out that she wasa 
nursery-governess at Boston, in Lincolnshire, and asked 
Lidiard to act professionally in the matter, stating at the same 
time that, as the young lady was poor, it would be best to 
arrange that Lidiard should take a share of the money, granted 
that she was able to make her claim good. To this Lidiard 
agreed, and it was finally settled that one-sixth of the whole 
sum recovered should be divided between the two. A few days 
later, Bowden told Lidiard that he had obtained from the 
young lady a formal authorisation of the employment of 
Lidiard to act for her as solicitor. The next step was the 
taking out of a summons for the payment out of Court of 
the money standing in Miss Maxwell’s name, or, more strictly, 
in that of the “issue or children” of Mrs. Maxwell, A 
summons, it may be remarked, is the form of procedure under 
which application is made to the Court to pay out money in 
its possession which has become due, The summons purported 
to be issued by Lidiard, as solicitor for Miss Maxwell. Bowden, 
however, attended before the Chief Clerk—because, as he 
told Lidiard, “ he knew all about it ”—and obtained the neces- 
sary order on January 28th, 1884. The evidence by which 
the Chief Clerk was induced to make the order was, though 
unknown to Lidiard, forged from beginning to end by Bowden. 
He had never held any communication with Miss Maxwell, and 
the whole of his documents were fictitious. Bowden’s next 
step was to forge a power of attorney, purporting to be made 
by Miss Maxwell, which authorised Lidiard first to receive 
the fund, and then hand it over to Bowden. This trans- 
action Lidiard carried out, reserving from the proceeds 
£350 as his share of the money. It should be men- 
tioned that Bowden completed his forgeries by finally 
handing to Lidiard a receipt which he professed to have ob- 
tained from Miss Maxwell. Bowden, having thus possessed him- 
self of £4,000, waited in England for a short time, and finally 
absconded to the United States, Mr. Justice Kay, in giving 
judgment in Miss Maxwell’s action, which in effect was an ap- 
plication to have the money paid to her by the Court, notwith- 
standing that it had already been given away to the forger, 
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seems to have adopted the admission of the Solicitor-General 
that the Crown in the end would be liable to make good the 
loss. Accordingly, he discharged the old order of January 
98th, 1884, under which the money was wrongfully paid out, 
and made a new order “for transfer and payment by the Pay- 
master-General to the petitioner of the fund as it stood at the 
date of that order, and also of the dividends and interest which 
would have accrued thereon since that date had it been now 
in Court.” The Court, however, did not stop here. It 
proceeded to make an order on Lidiard to refund the 
money paid to him by the Paymaster-General. Lidiard 
received the money wrongfully. It was therefore necessary 
to order Lidiard to repay, without entering into the question 
of the means by which he was induced to part with the money 
when he had obtained it. The Court would not impute any 
mala fides to Lidiard; it simply asked him for the money paid 
him by mistake. If he had parted with that money owing to 
the same fraudulent representations with which he, or those 
acting in his name, had induced the Chancery Division to part 
with the estate, that was his misfortune, but not the business 
of the Court. 

Such a solution of the question may be good law. We have 
little doubt that it is. We cannot, however, accept Mr. 
Justice Kay’s assurance that the official system of the Chancery 
Division was not in any way to blame. It seems to us 
that somewhere or other there was serious negligence. An 
application is made to the Court to pay out the money due to 
a person who has just come of age. Doubtless the Court could 
not have been able to tell, on the face of them, whether the docu- 
ments were forgeries ; but at least it might have been able to 
ascertain whether the claimant was really of age. It can 
hardly be supposed that the papers in the administration 
action would not have shown that Miss Maxwell, at the time 
of Bowden’s fictitious application, was under age. Yet no 
doubt as to the truth of the fact as stated by Bowden seems 
to have crossed the minds of the officials till 1886, when the 
Chief Clerk who haa in 1884 accepted the forged affidavit 
which stated that Miss Maxwell came of age on December 
24th, 1883, actually certilied that she was born on December 
24th, 1865. If the facts as stated in the Zimes are correct, 
the Court seems to have been willing to accept the true 
and the false version of her age with complete indifference. 
Mr. Justice Kay, in his judgment, talks of the impossibility of 
detecting forgery if the forger is only bold enough and un- 
scrupulous enough. No doubt, when purely documentary 
evidence is relied on, the danger of forgery is very great. 
But Mr. Justice Kay seemed to argue that the mistake was 
due not to the carelessness of the officials, but to the nature of 
the business, and that it would be impossible to devise any better 
method of managing the business. We can hardly accept this. 
We do not think that it is seeking too much to ask that in cases 
where minors are concerned, the Court should keep a record of 
the earliest date at which sums of money can be paid out in 
respect of those minors. Again, surely‘an official of the Court 
should have a personal interview with the minor whenever that 
is possible, in order to verify the claims put in on the minor’s 
behalf. Had either of these precautions been taken in the 
present case, when Bowden produced his forged affidavit, he 
would have been detected. The Court, of course, cannot 
know Miss Maxwell’s handwriting by sight, and so may be 
easily deceived in that respect by a forger. It ought not to 
be deceived by documents which, if carefully considered, bear 
internal evidence of their own falsity. If the facts of the 
case have been correctly stated in the newspapers, the forged 
documents bore such evidence. It is greatly to be feared that 
the officials trust too much to the honour of the solicitors’ 
clerks who are before them. No doubt, in some cases it may 
be wise to do so, and the custom expedites business immensely ; 
still, it cannot be right that money should be paid out of the 
Chancery Division, as seems to be the case, with fewer pre- 
cautions for security against fraud than those practised by a 
Railway Company. It would not be fair to leave the considera- 
tion of the case without stating that it is not the conduct of the 
officials themselves which has been shown to be faulty, but the 
system under which they work. 


INDIRECT DAMAGES IN PRIVATE LIFE. 
FF Napeencsanren has rendered the Mother-country an im- 
4A portant legal service. It has defined the nature of the 
Injury which will not sustain an action for damages against a 
Railway Company. Australian juries are apparently of the same 
generous way of thinking as English juries where railways are 





concerned. We have been accustomed to see in this tendency 
on the part of our own countrymen, a kind of wild justice 
which seeks to compensate travellers for the undue powers over 
life and limb with which these Companies have been invested 
by a careless Legislature. If Government cannot make them 
take proper precautions to insure the safety of their pas- 
sengers, juries can at least make them pay whenever they 
are proved to have neglected these precautions. No doubt, 
in not a few cases, this wild justice has been scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from an elementary kind of Communism. The 
Railway Company is presumably rich, for juries do not take 
much account of falling dividends or depreciated stock. The 
sufferer by an accident is, for the most part, poor,—at all 
events, by comparison with a great corporation. Consequently; 
the question the jury put to themselves is not so much who 
ought to pay the doctor’s or the undertaker’s bill, as who is 
best able to pay it. It is a little startling to find this con- 
dition of affairs reproduced in a new country. Railways have 
not grown up in Australia in the haphazard fashion in which 
they grew up in England. In Victoria they are mostly the 
property of the State—a remarkable incidental proof of that 
radical difference between Australian and American public 
feeling on which we recently dwelt. The case which suggests 
these remarks is entitled ‘“ The Victorian Railway Commissioners 
v. Coultas,” and the plaintiff on appeal to the Privy Council 
was a Government Department. Colonial juries, therefore, must 
be credited with the retention of English feelings after the 
causes in which they had their origin have ceased to exist. 
Possibly, indeed, those feelings are only strengthened by the 
transfer of the railways from a private Company to the State. 
A private Company is, after all, an aggregate of shareholders, 
But the State is only an aggregate of taxpayers, and the pro- 
portion that each taxpayer has to bear even of heavy damages 
seems infinitesimal by the side of the loss which a single 
sufferer must sustain if the verdict goes the other way. 

In the case under review, the jury showed a_ heroic 
superiority to any consideration save that of the individual 
good. On May 8th, 1886, Mr. Coultas and his sister were 
driving in a buggy from Melbourne to Hawthorn, and had to 
cross the railway between the two places on the level. When 
they came to the crossing, the gatekeeper opened the gates, 
and then went across the line to open those on the other side. 
The buggy followed him, and had got partly on to the up-line 
when a train was seen approaching. The gatekeeper very 
imprudently told them to go back,—a piece of advice which, 
had Mr. Coultas taken it, would probably have caused 
the death of all who were in the buggy. Mr. Coultas, 
however, with more presence of mind, shouted to the 
gatekeeper to open the further gates, and just managed to 
get clear of the line as the train came by. Thereupon, not 
unnaturally, Miss Coultas fainted, and she was ill for some 
time after. That both the fainting and the nervous illness 
were caused by her very narrow escape, need not be questioned. 
The view is supported by medical testimony ; and even without 
medical testimony, there would be no difliculty in accepting it. 
To avoid being run over by a train by only a few inches, is an 
incident which justifies a very high degree of alarm, and the 
physical consequences of a fright of this kind may easily be 
very serious. But from this to the conclusion that for a 
fright of this kind the employers of the man who opened 
the gate are bound in law to make compensation, is a 
long step. Long as it was, however, it was well within 
the stride of an Australian jury. They gave Miss Coultas 
£400 for being frightened, and Mr. Coultas £342 2s. for 
seeing her fright. Their reasoning seems to have been,—If 
there had been no train, the plaintiff would never have fallen 
ill ; consequently, the owners of the train are responsible for 
all the cost and trouble that her illness entailed, whether upon 
herself or her brother. There is no need, however, to wonder 
at the action of the Australian jury, inasmuch as it was com- 
pletely borne out by the action of the Australian Judges. At 
the trial, certain points were reserved for the full Court, 
and three Judges determined that damages might be 
recovered for physical or mental injuries occasioned by 
fright, as well as for physical or mental injuries occasioned 
by actual impact. Had this theory been sustained, Rail- 
way Companies would never have known a moment's 
security. Fright has almost innumerable forms, and every 
one of these might be encouraged by some act of carelessness 
on the part of their servants. Suppose, for example, that 
a woman found her way on to the platform at a station 
when an express-train was passing by at full speed, and 
fainted when the station began to quiver. It would be the 
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business, probably, of one of the porters to warn passengers 
against standing too near the edge of the platform 
when a train was expected. Had he done so, she 
would have moved away in time, and no harm would 
have happened. But if fright is enough to sustain a claim 
for damages, there is as much room for expectation in the 
one case as in the other. Or suppose that a lamp or a ladder, 
or any other article, were to fall not on the head of a 
bystander, but near enough to cause him alarm. If it could be 
shown that any servant of the Company had placed the ladder 
insecurely, or omitted to see that the lamp was properly 
fastened to the suspending chain, the Company would be liable 
for any physical or mental injury to which that fright might lead. 
The Judicial Committee may well say that if this were held 
good law, “a wide field would be opened for imaginary claims.” 
As it is, it is often very hard to ascertain the exact connection 
between a negligent act and its consequences. But if these 
consequences were extended so as to embrace bodily or mental 
suffering caused not by injury, but by a narrow escape from 
injury, the difficulty would be greatly increased. Consequently, 
the judgment of the Supreme Court of Victoria was reversed, 
on the ground that the damages were too remote. Miss Coultas 
must be content with her good fortune in not being run over, 
and not look to get compensation from the Railway Commis- 
sioners of Victoria for having been so nearly killed. 

We value highly the nexus which the Privy Council estab- 
lishes between the Mother-country and the Colonies; but we 
must say we think this case approaches a little too near a reductio 
ad absurdum. The Colonial Court ought to have been competent 
to give a final judgment. As it happened, the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Victoria was wrong, and being wrong, it is no 
doubt convenient that it should be upset. But if the Colonial 
Court is not strong enough to do its work, the remedy would seem 
to lie rather in the direction of strengthening the Court, than 
in that of allowing an appeal from its decisions in such cases as 
this. It seems absurd that a dispute about so trifling a matter as 
this could not be decided without coming all the way from Victoria 
to London, and invoking no less a tribunal than the English 
Privy Council. Important as the rendering of just decisions is, 
it may be bought at too high a price. We do not allow a man 
convicted by a Police Magistrate to appeal to the House of 
Lords, and a question of damages for the negligence of a rail- 
way-servant, raised on the other side of the world, might be 
settled without the aid of the Judicial Committee. The prin- 
ciple of the appeal is right enough; but there ought to be 
limits to its application. 


THE HUMOURS OF METAPHYSICS. 

( NE of the most remarkable characteristics of Dr. Mar- 

tineau’s metaphysics is the humour with which he treats 
the fundamental issues, wherever they are not involved with 
matters too grave to admit of such treatment. It has often been 
so with the greater thinkers. Plato’s dialogues are often full of 
humour, and of humour of the most genuine kind; and so far is 
it from being a quality alien to the discussion of the ultimate issues 
of the thinker, that there is probably no world in which there 
is a deeper insight given into the springs of those sudden meta- 
_ morphoses of attitude and feeling in the apt variations on which 
humour consists, than the world of the deeper psychology and 
metaphysics. Thus, when Socrates is trying to explain the 
mysteries of implicit and explicit knowledge, and to discover 
how it is that a man may blunder about that to the accurate 
knowledge of which he has a sure clue in the resources of his 
own mind, Plato describes him as suggesting that though 
he possesses the knowledge, in the sense of having access 
to it, he has not positively got it till he lays his apprehensive 
mind upon it, and that even in doing so, he may lay it some- 
times upon the wrong item, and so, instead of catching the bit 
of knowledge of which he is in search, catch something of which 
he is not at all in search; and Socrates likens such a man to 
the possessor of an aviary of all sorts of birds, some in flocks, 
some in small groups, some solitary, who, when he is in 
search of a particular pigeon, gets hold instead of a ring-dove, 
and so proves that a winged thing which he in some sense 
possesses, is yet not absolutely his,—that though he knows what 
he wants, he does not know it well enough to fix upon it without 
first capturing something which he mistakes for that of which 
he is in search. This imaginary aviary of Plato’s, in which 
false and true opinions are flying about like ring-doves 
and pigeons and other more solitary birds, with an owner 
close at hand, but without a master sufficiently intimate 





with them to discriminate them infallibly the one from the 
other, is a humorous enough symbol of almost all metaphysical 
and psychological systems, where the most experienced thinkers 
are always putting out their hands for a lark and catching a 
pigeon, or putting out their hands for a dove and catching, 
perhaps, an ill-omened raven. Hence, dry as the deeper subjects 
of philosophy are usually held to be, it is very common to find 
humourists of the truest kind amongst those who are able to 
treat them with the greatest power. Pascal was such a one; so 
was Coleridge; so in our own day have been the late Dr. Ward, 
Dr. Martineau, and Cardinal Newman. 

In the volumes just published by Dr. Martineau on “ A Study 
of Religion,” there are, we need hardly say, innumerable discus. 
sions in which the more solemn theme is not directly involved, 
so that the thinker is able to treat the outlying provinces of 
philosophy with that comprehensiveness and ease which afford 
room for the evidence of the humour to which we refer. For 
example, in dealing with Mr. J. S. Mill’s explanation of his view 
as to the belief in an external world, Dr. Martineau remarks that 
Mr. Mill relies in part on the fact that every thinker finds himself 
confirmed by others in this belief,—though the very question at 
issue is whether there is any satisfactory evidence to take him 
beyond the circuit of his own inner consciousness ; whereupon 
Dr. Martineau comments that “till we have got the door open 
out of our own egoistic chamber and found that there is a field 
beyond, it is premature to serve a summons on inconceivable 
peoplethere to come and bear witness to its existence.” And again, 
Mr. Mill having as yet found no bridge over the chasm from the 
thinking subject to any real world outside, Dr. Martineau notices 
that though he does not bridge the chasm, he leaps it, “ but does 
not tell us how he managed to leave himself behind him,’—a 
feat without the achievement of which Mr. J. S. Mill would, of 
course, still have remained like every pure idealist imprisoned 
(theoretically) in himself. Again, what can be happier than Dr, 
Martineau’s criticism on those philosophers who regard every 
object as constituted of qualities without a substance? It 
is impossible, he says, to think of a thing as a mere “ public 
meeting” of its attributes, however often the assembly may 
be called. Once more, take this commentary on the use 
which the empirical thinkers,—such as Dr. Bain,—always 
make of the baby in whose imagined history they hide away 
all the most marvellous secrets of our intellectual growth ?— 
“T do not question the value within certain limits of such 
careful study as Bain has devoted to human infancy, and 
even newly dropped lambs and staggering calves ; but the 
psychological baby that he is so fond of dandling seems to 
me to become a sort of fetish to him, from which he expects and 
wrings, oracles it was never meant to give. As it cannot con- 
tradict him, he has it all his own way; and can so tell the 
story of what is going on within, when it sprawls and springs 
and laughs and turns and fumbles with the hands, as to lead 
up toa foregone conclusion. A large part of his characteristic 
psychology appears to me to consist of misleading inferences 
correctly drawn from the contents of a hypothetical infant.” 
Still more striking in its way is the criticism on those 
pantheistic thinkers who hold it as proving any doctrine 
concerning the universe false, to show that it is anthro- 
pomorphic,—in other words, a doctrine constructed from the 
human point of view. ‘Our thought,” says Dr. Mar- 
tinean, necessarily “holds on to a locus whence its survey 
is taken of all else; it sails in its little skiff and looks 
forth on the illimitable sea and the great arch of the sky, and 
finds two things alone with one another, the universe and itself ; 
the metaphysicians who, in their impatience of distinction, 
insist on taking the sea on board the boat, swamp not only it but 
the thought it holds, and leave an infinitude which, as it can 
look into no eye and whisper into no ear, they contradict in the 
very act of affirming.” In all these instances,—and we could 
give many others,—Dr. Martineau seems to us to make humour 
in the truest sense serviceable to his thought, by bringing out 
through its help the very essence of some huge philosophical 
miscarriage. What can describe more accurately the fruitless 
aspiration of all pantheism than this description of it as an 
attempt “to take the sea on board the boat.” 


Humour, according to Carlyle, who, however, did not accom- 
modate his own humoristic practice to his definition, delights 
rather in taking up the littleness of life and saturating it with 
what is sublime, than in bringing down what is good in life and 
showing its kinship to that which is petty. In fact, true 
humour may be shown in both ways,—in the former way, by 4 
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asad inesieni 
deeper study of what is only apparently insignificant, so bringing 


out its deeper significance ; in the latter way, by a study of 
what is really pretentious, so bringing out its deeper hollow- 
ness. The greater philosophical humourists, from Plato down- 
wards, have used their humour with the utmost freedom in both 
ways. But Dr. Martineau uses it even more in the fashion which 
Carlyle regards as its normal function, and we can hardly give 
a nobler example of it in its higher imaginative type, than the 
fine passage in which he humorously replies to the foolish 
physical criticisms on our planet which the various devil’s 
advocates, from Lucretius downwards, have pressed in the hope 
of disproving what is called the argument “ from design,” and 
of showing that our earth is a mere physical accident, and not 
the product of any wise and provident purpose :— 


“ Complaint is made of several useless and unmeaning arrangements. 
Even in the inorganic world, faults have been freely pointed out by 
scientific critics from the time of Empedocles to that of Comte and 
Mill :—on our earth, the surrender of the polar regions to ice that 
never melts and of the equatorial to heats that never cease to parch ; 
and of enormous areas between, to barren deserts and inhospitable 
seas; the recurring desolation of fertile lands by earthquakes, 
volcanoes, and hurricanes; in the moon, the absence of atmosphere 
and water, its one-sided gaze upon the earth, its awkward periodic 
time, tantalising us with scanty glimpses of its face; in the solar 
system, the great gap between Mars and Jupiter, given up to potty 
asteroids, of which you could survey a sample in a day’s walk, and 
half a dozen, if they were worth anything, might be sold in an auction- 
room in a single lot; the excessive heat of Mercury and cold of 
Neptune; the fifteen years of alternate night and day near Saturn’s 
poles; the progressive cooling, contraction and resistance which must 
reduce the whole to a dead mass; and, throughout the stellar regions, 
the enormous waste of space unclaimed by worlds, and of light diluting 
itself through vacancy...... Facts of this kind may fairly enough be 
called unmeaning, if no more is intended by the phrase than that we 
do not know their raison d’étre; and useless, if, in order to try them, 
a purpose is assumed which they fail to serve. On the supposition that 
the arctic and antarctic latitudes, that the Sahara, that the Pacific 
regions, were intended for the residence of man, no doubt the ice, the 
sand, and the salt flood are so many blunders. If the laws of heat 
which determine the currents of the atmosphere and work in sub- 
terranean depths, have no end bunt to secure the tiller of the soil in 
his dwelling and his crops, they certainly incur a failure in every out- 
burst of Etna or Boreas. Are the satellites to be criticised as lamps 
alone? then, it must be admitted, they might, by dispensing with 
their phases, have given more light. But by what right do we judge 
asolar system from a mere geocentric, nay, from a purely humanistic 
point of view? Look at its age, its scope, its history, its relations to 
innumerable systems vaster than itself; and say whether the last 
comer on one of its planets is entitled to measure the encs which it 
embraces by his particular needs. Included though they be in the 
whole, what part of it are they likely to occupy ? If it be anthropo- 
morphic to admire an arrangement of Nature because it is useful to 
man, is it less anthropomorphic to condemn one because it is useless 
to him? No considerate Theist imagines Man to be the central 
object of the universe, by the standard of whose requirements all 
things are to be judged: even if he did apply this narrow rule to the 
constitution of the globe on which he lives, he need hardly be much 
disturbed by Lucretius’ bad opinion of the equator and the poles. 
The Roman poet, it seems, would have preferred a human estate all 
under culture, compact and occupied, uniform in temperature, and 
with no more water than was needed for irrigation and for drink ; 
with no moor and mountain to part the fields, no freshening play of 
ocean and air where man is not, no refrigerating winds to fling a 
wreath of snow, no African glow to cross over and move the Alpine 
glaciers; but a snug little planet, without a waste place or a wild 
beast, and so comfortable that it would soon swarm like a Chinese 
empire or an ant-hill, and no ‘one could be alone on all the earth.’ 
This is the landscape-gardening of philosophy ; from which, for my 
part, I gladly escape back to the wild forest or the open sea, or even 
the stern wonders of the'icebergs and the northern lights. On Comte’s 
proposal for improving the moon by having it full every night, I can 
pass no mathematical judgment: his scientific critics say it would be 
fatal to the satellite’s equilibriam ; but I confess to such alove of the 
monthly story of her orb from the first crescent to the last decrescent 
phase, that, to save it, I would accept a gaslight or even carry a 
lantern on dark nights.” 


The truth is, we suppose, that Lucretius did not sufficiently 
discern how utterly unsuitable such a planet as he conceived 
likely to promote human comfort most, would be to the nature 
of man, which has so much in it that is wild and desolate and 
incapable of being “ cabined, cribbed, confined” in any home like 
that which he conceived. His failure consisted rather in not 
having measured the scope of man’s evil and his good, in not 
seeing man’s relation to what is truly infinite, than in his con- 
tempt for that misreading of the earth which assumed that it 
is precisely such a dwelling-place for human nature as a 
“magnified” man would have devised if he had been asked 
for a minute specification of a planet adjusted to a civilised 
Roman’s tastes and wants. But Lucretius, though a true poet, 
was certainly not a humourist as well. 








THE SALFORD TRAGEDY. 


HE reporters say that Lancashire has rarely been so moved 
as by “the Salford tragedy,” discovered on the 3rd inst. ; 
and though that is a common form with reporters, they are this 
time probably in the right. There is reason for natural horror 
in the bare fact, the extirpation of a whole family of eight 
persons by its natural head and protector, and reason also, in 
many of the circumstances of the massacre, for keen intellectual 
interest. Suicides are common enough, unfortunately, and for 
a mother, half mad or wholly mad with grief and misery, to 
murder her children, and then kill herself, is not an event without 
a precedent. But for a father who appeared to his neighbours, 
to his intimates, and to the doctor who examined his brain after 
death, to be entirely sane, to slaughter out his whole family— 
a wife and six children, one of them a well-grown lad—to do 
this out of affection, and with the most anxious avoidance of any 
pain or violence, and then, with his victims but just dead, to write 
letter after letter explaining his motives and his means, to draft 
a sensible will, to pass out among his friends in order to secure 
witnesses to the document, and then to return to the charnel-house 
and execute himself,—this might have interested De Quincey as 
much as any mob. Yet this is what, on irresistible evidence, 
Samuel Hill Derby, a druggist’s assistant of Salford, is believed to 
have done. His history previous to the tragedy is in no way 
remarkable. He was the son of a druggist, one of a numerous 
family, and bred by his father to that trade, when at the age 
of twenty-one or twenty-two, he married a young woman 
seven years older than himself, and tried as a druggist’s 
assistant to maintain himself and his household. He was 
deeply attached to his wife, she bore him six children, and they 
pulled through somehow, till in 1885 Derby fell into some “ mis- 
fortune,” probably bankruptcy, and everything went wrong. He 
grew despondent and morose, and in 1887 two incidents, one of 
them, on the face of it, a fortunate one, completed his ruin. He 
was a man of ability, and he had invented a plan for reducing 
the jolting in railway-trains, for which he wished to take out a 
patent. His plan was a decidedly clever one, and so the officials 
of the Patent Office told him, but it had been anticipated, and* 
his proposal was, to use his own repeated expression, declared 
“ineligible.” This preyed upon his mind, though to the last he dis- 
cussed the facts sensibly and patiently, only regretting his want 
of earlier information. An uncle also, in Ireland, who was, for 
a wonder, well off, and who had repeatedly assisted him— 
in May last, for instance, with £120 in one gift—died and 
left him and his brothers equal shares in his property. 
Derby went over to Ireland to receive his legacy, but fell 
into a dispute with his brothers about the realisation of the 
property, and imagined that they intended to deprive him 
of his share. Being an executor, he asked the solicitor to 
lend him the will to read, and bolted to Salford with it in 
his pocket, as a kind of material guarantee. He refused 
even to give it up for probate, and was, of course, beset 
with advice and remonstrances from his father, his brothers, 
and the solicitor concerned. These excited him greatly, his 
circumstances grew worse, although he never appears to have 
been in actual want, and at last he determined to rid himself of 
the pressure and of his life together by committing suicide. 
Thenceforward the story, otherwise inexplicable for ever to 
all human beings, is taken up by himself in a series of letters 
to his kinsfolk, found by the police in his room after his death, 
and evidently placed there in order to be made public. He 
could not, he intimates, bear to desert his wife and children, and 
decided that the whole family should go away to the next world 
together. He explained his plan to his wife, a noble-hearted 
woman, he says, who did not wish to survive him, and she 
agreed to it, provided only that all should go at once as an un- 
divided household. He therefore, a few days before February 3rd 
—the exact day is uncertain—mixed some prussic acid, which 
as a druggist he had by him, with half-a-pound of treacle, and 
gave the first dose to his wife, in bed with her two youngest 
children. She took it, he says, quite consciously, and ag 
easily “as if it had been her tea,” or, as he again says, “like a 
lamb.” There was probably some momentary sign of pain as 
she expired, for ke mixed some hydrate of chloral with the mess, 
and administered it to the two children in this room and the 
four in the other, the eldest of the latter being a lad of thirteen, 
probably telling them that it was brimstone and treacle, a 
medicine to which such households are still accustomed. All 
died easily, he says, and without pain, and then the father sat him- 
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self down and wrote four letters, which he addressed, folded, and 
placed upon the mantelpiece of the sitting-room. Two were letters 
to his brothers in Ireland, abusing them for their greed ; one was to 
an old employer, thanking him for much kindness received ; and 
one, given below, was to his wife’s brother and sister, relating 
the whole story, and dwelling with careful emphasis upon his 
wife’s consent. He then drew up a will, which he worded quite 
accurately, bequeathing all his property to a sister who had 
never offended him, except £20 to his old employer, and a 
shilling each to his father and brothers, and went out 
to get the will attested. Neither the chemist to whom 
he applied nor the other witness saw anything unusual or 
even excited in his manner, but considered him as quiet and 
reasonable as he usually was. They signed the will as witnesses, 
and he took it away to the kitchen in his own house, where, 
with all his household lying murdered upstairs, he wrote the 
final letter to his sister, informing her of her legacy, laid 
himself down on the sofa fully dressed, swallowed the poison, 
and so died. The bodies were not discovered for days after ; 
but at last the father sent a messenger to make inquiries, who 
returned finding the house shut up, and then the father in alarm 
took the police to the house to see if anything was wrong. 

That is a ghastly story, whether Derby were mad or sane; but 
we confess we see in it little evidence of true insanity. Murder, 
even on the great scale, is not in itself evidence of madness, 
and the suicide did not follow for hours, perhaps days. The 
wretched man acted throughout with the utmost patience and 
forethought. He intended to give his offending relatives the 
most horrible shock possible, and he did it, providing with 
evident care that his letters to them, which he could easily have 
posted when he went out to sign his will, should be opened by 
the Coroner. He intended to give his property to the un- 
offending sister, and he did, writing as careful a will as a lawyer 
could have done, and with all his victims lying dead in the 
house, seeking witnesses to the testament outside. In this will, 
moreover, he showed that his delusion, if he ever entertained 
one, had passed, for he carefully specified the only important 
sum he possessed, the property to come to him under his 
uncle’s will, and in another paper he directed the papers he 
had taken away from Ireland to be sent back. He intended 
to hurt his wife and children as little as possible, and he 
mixed the chloral with the prussic acid and treacle to that end. 
The witnesses who saw him after the murders, but before his 
own death, judged him perfectly sane, and in spite of the 
temptation to the opposite view presented by the universal 
desire for a charitable verdict, adhered to their opinion under 
cross-examination. That, also, is the judgment of the doctor, 
who, to be more sure, took the unusual step of examining Derby’s 
brain, and pronounced it to be perfectly normal and sound. The 
only evidence indicating insanity was that of the father, and 
it only amounts to this,—that his son was rather despondent, 
that he had been violently enraged about a week before the 
murders about the will, that he fancied he was being hardly 
dealt by, and that he had an abscess in his head which suppurated 
through the ear. The Coroner was evidently sure he was 
sane, for in order to secure the charitable verdict now usual, he 
felt obliged to suggest that a man might go mad in three minutes, 
which is quite true, but was not shown by any evidence to be true 
‘ of Derby. We believe him to have been perfectly sane, though 
embittered to the last degree, and determined to wreak vengeance 
in some way on those who had offended him. The way he took, 
though unusual in England, is common enough in the East, and 
may have appeared to a man savage with a disappointment in 
life, made all the more intense by his consciousness of possessing 
ability, a merciful method. The children, he writes to their 
aunt and uncle, “ are now better off than millionaires,” a strange 
comparison, obviously dictated by long reflection upon his un- 
just poverty. His whole condition of mind is consistent with 
sanity, which is to us finally demonstrated by his language 
about his wife. No one pretends that she was insane, her 
husband praises her all through, and her father-in-law describes 
her as a woman of unusually strong mind. No woman of that 
stamp, and forty-three years of age, is likely to have consented 
to the slaughter of her children, one of them a lad of thirteen, 
who might easily have been sent away, merely because the father 
wished it, though she may easily have said that when her 
husband went she should like to go too. Derby, indeed, in 
writing to his own‘family, never charged her with complicity, 
his only definite and detailed statement being in the following 
letter to her brother and sister. In all other letters he merely 
said that she did not wish to survive him :— 





“Dear Liz anp Dicx,—I cannot go without a word. I need not 
tell you how much I regret that there ever should have been any 
differences between us. However, if there is any doubt on your part 
as to my forgiveness of you, let it be removed at once. I wrote to 
Annie from Ireland to say so, and I should have been very glad to see 
you; but as yon did not come, I did not know what to make of it. You 
could not possibly have felt more keenly than I did our falling out. If 
I had thought leas of you it would have been different. My darling 
wife and children are now out of reach of trouble and storm. I am 
about to follow. The world has no use for heart-broken men. My 
own misfortunes three years ago, and the selfish greed of my rela- 
tions, have made my life a misery. I can endure it no longer. Annie 
always said she would like to go when I did, and a few days ago 
declared she was ready any time. She was a noble-minded woman 
and a devoted wife and mother. I could not leave any of them 
behind. They are better off now than millionaires. They have not 
had a particle of pain. I hope you will not think too much of this, 
Annie took her dose as comfortable as her tea, with the under- 
standing that we should all go, and wished to be remembered to you 
all. I wish you every earthly blessing. I am sorry for mother,.— 
S. H. Dersy.” 


The cause of the difference in the letters is clear. Derby was not 
only sane, but so sane that he reflected quietly and sensibly on 
the effect of his letter on his wife’s relatives. He liked them, he 
could not bear them to think that he had murdered their sister, 
and he therefore declared that his wife had consented to what 
he wished them to regard as a double suicide. The incident is, 
in fact, one more glimpse into what is possible even to a sane 
man when mastered by long-continued disappointment, vin- 
dictive rage, and that desire of asserting himself in some con- 
clusive way which, as we have repeatedly argued, is with the 
weak the most frequent cause of crime. 





ERRATUM.—We regret, by a slip of the pen, last week, to have 
attributed Mr. Traill’s interesting article on “The Evolution of 
Humour” to the Fortnightly Review, instead of the National Review, 
in which it actually appeared. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
AN ANGLICAN “MISSION” TO CONVERT ITALY. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—On the last day of last year, you indulged in some natural 
and devout reflections, to the effect that the old “ anti-Popery 
cry”? was almost extinct, that nearly all sections of good 
Christians were getting tired of the vanity of proselytism, and 
that “the spiritual revival which is going on in almost every 
Roman Catholic country was a matter of sincere rejoicing” for 
all religious and sensible men. Your hopes have, alas! been 
doomed to rapid extinction. A long letter in the Times of 
February 2nd, which must have excited the amusement of many 
of its readers, announced a mission ona large scale to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Rome,—which was said to have received 
“the active support of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
provisional [?] episcopal oversight of the Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and the sympathy ” [whatever that may imply] “of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury.” The letter itself is worth 
reading. A Society, we are told, was formed at Naples in 1862, 
for reforming the Church, which included “ several Deputies of 
the Italian Parliament, whole chapters of cathedral churches, 
heads of religious orders, canons, rectors, curates, philosophers, 
scientific men,” &c. What a goodly list, established, it seems, 
twenty-five years ago! And what has, become of them all? 
They have vanished like the fabric of a dream, and left not a 
trace behind! But they have been now, it seems, succeeded by 
a “remarkable man, around whom the religious aspirations of 
Italy are gathering,” a certain Count Campello, formerly a 
priest in the Vatican, converted in the year 1881, and who, 
we are informed, “laboured for five years in Rome” “ under 
the patronage of the late Archbishop of Canterbury.” How 
this can have been the case, as the Archbishop died in 
the year 1882, it is difficult to understand,—not to say that 
Archbishop Tait was far too able a man really to join him- 
self to such a movement. But this shows the looseness with 
which the whole statement is made. However, last year the 
Count seems to have come to England, to have interested ‘‘ some 
good ladies who had witnessed his work at Rome,” and to have 
gained the support of a body called the “ Anglo-Continental 
Society,” whose chief business appears to be to inveigh against 
the Roman Catholics. I can hardly believe the rest of the 
statement, either that the Bishop of Salisbury, and still less the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, can have committed the English 
Church to such a proceeding as I have described ; although the 
Archbishop of Dublin—as if he had not Roman Catholics 
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enough to convert in Ireland—has for some years been 
attempting a similar “ mission” in Spain, where it appears to 
have been a total failure. 

I think, Sir, that some of your readers must have smiled— 
as the writer of an article in the Times evidently laughed in 
bis sleeve—at this singular attempt to convert the Roman 
Catholics by an organised mission in Umbria, thundering at 
the Vatican almost with the old cry, “The Celt is at your 
gates,” but it rather reminded me of Lord Macaulay’s 
prophecy that the traveller from New Zealand would sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s from the broken arch of London Bridge, 
while the Church of Rome was still in its glory. Yet, seriously 
speaking, is it either a wise or a dignified process, in these days, 
when the great Christian Churches are beginning, as you hoped, 
to understand—I should even have said, to admire—each other, 
for Euglish prelates (if that is really possible) to be throwing 
down the gauntlet to the greatest Church, and representative, of 
Christianity, by supporting a paltry mission of this kind, and 
one which has not the smallest chance of success ? Who has ever 
heard of any secession from the Roman Church, in either Italy 
or France, which has ended in anything except some petty 
body of Dissenters? Are the French Protestants a very 
encouraging body to imitate? “Oh!” but it may be said, “the 
English Church, with its doctrines and Apostolical order, &c., 
is quite a different thing.” I venture to think that this is a 
dangerous line to take up, especially with Roman Catholics. 
We have, no doubt, a Church which suits the English nation 
well, and which we believe to be, in all necessary senses of 
the word, a real, effective Church. But its very suitableness 
to our people, and of late years its great success, have arisen 
from the fact of its allowing very large differences both in religious 
doctrine, and in religious practice. The English Church, for 
instance, insists with tenacity on the frequent recitation of the 
Athanasian Creed; the Irish Church (represented by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin) has banished it from its public worship 
altogether ; and this is far from being the only difference between 
the two Churches. Nor is this by any means the whole case. 
Weare, as a Church, a creature of two different voices ourselves. 
Ido not complain of this: I believe it to be an unavoidable 
necessity. But is it not notorious that the views of the two 
parties in the English Church—say, on the subject of the 
Eucharist—differ as much as opinions can differ? and if so, with 
which voice are we to convert Roman Catholics, the High Church 
voice, or the Low Church voice ?—with a teaching about the 
Sacrament which is lower than the Calvinists’, or with one which 
it takes some difficulty to distinguish from the Roman Catholic ? 
And then, with regard to practices,—how many of the most 
religious practices, I should like to know, have been adopted into 
our Church, in spite of precedent and almost of authority, and 
are essentially in spirit in accordance with those of the Roman 
Church? Take our “ Sisterhoods” only,—now to be numbered 
by many thousands, and which are perhaps the most remarkable 
revival in our Church. Is there not, at all events, a great deal 
which unites these ladies in spirit with the Eugénie de Gué¢rins 
and the St. Théréses of the Roman Church P—and are they not, 
at the same time, held in horror by a large party in our Church? 
We understand and allow for all these differences ourselves, but 
what are we to say about them to our converts? In a word, 
which of our two schools are we to ask them to join? 

I would therefore venture, Sir, to remonstrate in the name 
both of good sense and of justice—and I believe numbers of 
the more moderate of English Churchmen would feel with 
me—against the course into which some English prelates 
seem to be allowing their Irish brother to lead them, and 
which is based on the utterly imaginary assumption that we 
are so much better than the Roman Catholics that it is our 
business to convert them. I should like to ask, what those who 
know Italy well would tell us of the comparative morality of 
the Italian villagers and our English ones. But I will not dwell 
on this. I would rather repeat what you have yourself sug- 
gested, that it is a strange want both of judgment and charity 
to attack the Roman Church, under one of the best and most 
respected of Popes, at a time when millions are showing their 
devotion to him, and while others of his communion in France 
are proving their attachment to their faith by bravely enduring 
the most unjust and anti-Christian persecation. It is, in 
fact, from this point of view, very much the same as if the 
Pope had directed the Roman Catholics in England to join 
in the attack on the English Church; and I need not remind 
you how absolutely opposite was their conduct, and the support 
which their great leaders then gave us. I will not, indeed, 





believe that, in the face of so recent a fact as this, our own 
leaders are really about to commit their Church to such a 
feeble and mischievous attack as I have described, one which 
may perhaps enlist a certain amount of party and so-called 
Protestant feeling, but which so many of the more thoughtful 
members of their Church would only regard with deep pain and 
disapprobation.—I am, Sir, &c., CaTHOLICcus. 





MAHOMMEDAN ORTHODOXY. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Conversions to Islam have become very uncommon in 
Turkey, even among the Albanians, who were long notorious for 
preferring the smoothest road to heaven. It was consequently 
a subject of general comment at Constantinople, when some 
weeks back the local Press printed almost daily lists of 
Christians and Jews who had just professed Mahommedanism. 
With the causes of this sudden rush to the Mussulman fold I 
have no present concern. It is sufficient for my purpose to 
mention that Sultan Abdul Hamid displays far greater zeal 
than any of his immediate predecessors in spreading the 
Prophet’s creed, and that, except Chaphaz Effendi, a Judge and 
member of an old Armenian family, the proselytes were persons 
without position in society. Moreover, the rise in the rate of 
apostasy was not maintained, and the movement would have 
been already forgotten, but for the recent application of a 
foreigner, said to be Mr. Schumann, a man of letters residing 
at Hanover, to be admitted into Islam. The abnormal activity 
of Turkish officials in bringing the triumphs of their Church 
to light, soon made the story of this latest conversion public 
property, and at the same time the Levant Herald was furnished, 
for publication, with a copy of the answer addressed to the 
geutleman in question by Ahmed Essaad Effendi, the Cheikh- 
ul-Islam. As emanating from the High Priest of Islam, this 
document, which sets forth in French the doctrines of Mahom- 
medanism, can scarcely fail to interest, particularly at the 
period which is witnessing so many victories of the Koran over 
the Gospels. 

The Cheikh-ul-Islam, after expressing his lively satisfaction 
with the neophyte’s letter, begins by pointing out that it is 
unnecessary to ask permission to become a Mussulman, “car 
Vislamisme n’admet point entre Dieu et ses serviteurs des inter- 
médiaires tel que le clergé,” and that, consequently, conversion to 
that faith entails neither religious formality nor any person’s 
authority :— 

“En effet,” he continues, “la religion islamique a pour base la foi 
en l’unité de Dien et en la mission de son serviteur le plus cher 
Mohammed (que Dieu le comble de ses bienfaits et lui accorde le 
salut), c’est-4-dire 4 confirmer en conscience cette foi et 4 l’avouer 
par la parole, ce qui s’exprime en arabe par la phrase (texte arabe) 
(il n’y a qu’un Dieu et Mohammed est son Prophéte). 
Celui qui fait cette profession de foi devient musulman, sans qu'il ait 
besoin du consentement et de l’approbation de personne. Si, comme 
vous le promettez dans votre lettre, vous faites ainsi profession de 
foi, c’est-’-dire vous déclarez qu’il n’y a qu’un Dieu et que Mohammed 
est son Prophéte (texte arabe) vous devenez musulman 
sans avoir besoin de notre acceptation, et nous, nous vous féliciterons 
avec orgueil et joie d’avoir été touché de la grice divine, et nous 
témoignerons dans ce monde, comme dans |’autre, que vous Stes notre 
frére en religion. (Les croyants sont tous fréres.)” 

Having thus briefly explained the fundamental doctrine of 
Islam, Ahmed Essaad comes to the mission of Mahommed and 
the inspired nature of the Koran :— 

“T’ homme, qui est supérieur aux autres animaux par son intelli- 
gence, a été tiré du néant pour adorer son Créateur. Cette adoration 
ge régume en deux mots: honorer les ordres de Dieu, et compatir & 
ses créatures. Cette double adoration existe dans toutes les religions. 
Quant a sa pratique, les religions différent au point de vue de la régle, 
de la forme, du nombre plus ou moins grand des rites, da temps, des 
lieux, des conditions et des ministres. Mais l’intelligence humaine 
ne suffit point pour connaitre la maniére de prier la plus digne de la 
gloire divine; aussi, Dieu, dans sa clémence, en accordant & certains 
étres humains le don de prophétie, en leur envoyant, par les anges, 
Vinspiration, des écrits et des livres, et en révélant ainsi la vraie 
religion, a comblé ses serviteurs de ses bienfaits. Le livre de Dieu, 
qui est descendu le dernier du Ciel, est le Coran Sacré, dont les dis- 
positions invariable, précieasement conservées dés le premier jour 
dans des volumes écrits et dans la mémoire de milliers de récitateurs, 
dureront jusqu’au jour du Jugement Dernier. Le premier des 
Prophétes a été Adam et le dernier Mohammed (que Dieu leur 
accorde le salut). Entre ces deux prophétes bien d’autres ont passé 
sur la terre; leur nombre n’est connu que de Dieu seul. Le plus 
grand de tous est Mohammed; aprés lui viennent Jésus, Moise, 
Abraham et ensuite Noé et Adam (que Dieu leur accorde le salut).” 

Of the future state and Judgment Day, the Cheikh-ul-Islam 
writes :— 

“Toutes les actions de chacun en ce monde seront ce jour-la 
examinées une & une, et quoique tous les actes des soldats qui com- 
battent pour la guerre sainte, méme leur sommeil, soient considérés 
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comme une priére, ceux-]d aussi seront obligés, au jour du Jugement 
Dernier, de rendre leurs comptes. II n’y a d’exception que pour 
ceux qui meurent pour la sainte cause, c’est-a-dire les martyrs qui, 
sans interrogatoire, iront en Paradis.” 

“De méme,” proceeds the letter, turning to the origin of good 
and evil,— 

“Tl faut attribuer comme un article de foi, le bien et le mal 4 la 
providence de Dieu. Dire que le créateur du bien est l’ange et celui 
du mal le démon, est un de ces préjugés qu’il faut éviter. Par 
conséquent, le croyant doit avoir foi en Dieu, en ses Anges, en ses 
Livres, en ses Prophétes, an Jugement Dernier, et attribuer le bien 
et le mal 4 la volonté divine. Celui qui professe ces vérités est un 
vrai croyant. Mais pour étre un croyant parfait il faut accomplir 
ses devoirs, prier Dieu et éviter de tomber dans les péchés tels que 
Vassassinat, le vol, l’adultére et la sodomie.” 

From the profession of faith, the Cheikh-ul-Islam passes to 
the Moslem’s religious duties—prayer, charity, fasting, and 
pilgrimage—and then lays down the dogmas of purgatory and 
the new birth. He writes :— 

“Si un croyant ne se conforme pas 4 ces ordres de Dieu et n’évite 
pas les actes qu’il défend, il ne devient point pour cela infidéle; mais 
il sera considéré comme un pécheur, c’est-i-dire comme un croyant 
égaré et aura mérite, dans l’autre monde, une punition provisoire. 
Il reste 4 la disposition divine; Dieu lui pardonne ou le condamne 4 
passer en enfer un Japs de temps en proportion avec ses péchés. La 
foi annule tout péché. Celui qai ce convertit 4 l’islamisme devient 
innocent comme s’il venait de naftre et n’est responsable que des 
péchés qu’il commet aprés sa conversion.’’ 

The rest of the letter does not merit much attention; most of 
it is taken up with a comparison between the Mahommedan and 
other religions systems, drawn in a manner which suggests 
that Ahmed Essaad Effendi has confined his examination of 
Christianity to the Romish Church. Islam, he says, has no 
clergy, the doctors of her faith being simple instructors and 
guides, for she holds that a man does not need the priest’s aid 
to approach God in prayer, nor his presence at social duties,— 
the naming of children, burials, and the like :— 

‘En un mot dans tous les actes religieux, il n’y a point d’inter- 
médiaire entre Dieu et ses serviteurs. Il faut apprendre les disposi- 
tions révélées, de la part du Créateur, par le Prophéte et agir en con- 
formité. Seulement, l’accomplissement de certaines cérémonies 
religieuses, telles que les priéres du vendredi et du Bairam, est subor- 
donné 4 la permission du Khalife du Prophéte et Sultan des musul- 
mans, attendu que Ja tenue des cérémonies islamiques est un de ses 
attributs sacrés. L’obéissance 4 ses ordres est un des plus importants 
devoirs religieux.” 

The expression “Sultan des musulmans” is peculiar, and 
evidently intended to convey that the Padishah must be regarded 
as not only the spiritual, but also the temporal Sovereign of all 
Moslems. If questioned by a Christian foreigner, the Cheikh- 
ul-Islam might decline to admit the accuracy of this con- 
struction. Yet nobody acquainted with the pretensions of 
Abdul Hamid can entertain doubt on the subject. It should be 
further noted that Ahmed Essaad Effendi keeps silence on 
certain rites and opinions which are generally known to be 
considered essential to a perfect confession of Islam. He has, 
besides, avoided mention of the more repulsive features of that 
faith, and, in a word, presented its doctrines to the convert in the 
form best calculated to confirm his resolution, which might be 
shaken by too abrupt a lifting of the veil. The letter, therefore, 
though of importance, cannot be accepted as a complete exposi- 
tion of the Mahommedan creed at the present day.—I am, 
Sir, &., ee G. pe Henniy. 

M. PASTEUR. 
[To tHE EpiToR oF THE ** SPECTATOR,’’] 

Srr,—Once again will you publish a record of M. Pasteur’s 
failures, since the more widely they are made known, the sooner 
will his system for the prevention of hydrophobia be discredited ? 
When at the beginning of last year you kindly published a 
letter of mine upon this subject, I called attention to the fact 
that, during the fourteen or fifteen months M. Pasteur’s system 
had been in operation, 53 of those he professed to have saved 
from hydrophobia had died of the disease. But by the close of 
last year, with fewer patients and during a shorter time, the 
death-roll of M. Pasteur’s patients was 126. 

When, rather early in those cruel experiments, six of 
M. Pasteur’s patients had died of hydrophobia, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson wrote that “six deaths from hydrophobia where 
there should have been none, made the efficacy of the 
treatment appear very doubtful;” and when, some months 
later, this number was quadrupled, the Spectator wrote (in 
the interest of M. Pasteur’s victims), that “twenty-four 


conspicuous failures are quite sufficient to throw the very 
gravest doubt on the value of the method, quite apart from 
the question whether any method involving so deliberate 








and continuous an infliction of fearful animal suffering as M, 
Pasteur’s method involves, could be justified by the most 
brilliant and unmistakable success.” But when last year the 
number of these “prevented” deaths exceeded a hundred, the 
Committee appointed by Government to inguire into M, 
Pasteur’s method issued a Report, expressing in it “ unanimous 
and complete confidence.” Some time before this Report made. 
its long-delayed appearance, M. Pasteur, writing to an English 
medical man, spoke of the “impatience” with which he wag 
awaiting it, adding he “had no doubt but that it would be 
favourable at all points to his method.” And M. Pasteur was. 
right; but it would be interesting to know what number of deaths 
—where, as Dr. Richardson had written, “ there should be none” 
—would have shaken the faith of those who formed the Com. 
mission of Inquiry. This medical correspondent of M. Pasteur’s 
had apparently suggested to him the probability of the English 
Government rewarding him for his “ discovery,” for M. Pasteur 
writes that he is “ far from surrendering himself to this illusion, 
but that he should not be surprised if Parliament should decide 
to provide funds for a Pasteur Institute in London.” Parlia- 
ment is quite as likely to grant the “ magnificent reward” 
alluded to by his enthusiastic correspondent, as England is to 
tolerate one of M. Pasteur’s ‘‘ Institutes.” 


It was almost immediately after the appearance of the Com- 
mittee’s Report that the death of Lord Doneraile occurred, who 
several months before had been treated by M. Pasteur because 
bitten, through his glove, by a pet fox; and I only allude to the 
fact that I may give M. Pasteur’s explanation of it, an explana- 
tion as fatal to his pretensions as are the deaths of 126 of hig 
patients, for it was that Lord Doneraile’s friends objected 
to the “intensive” treatment he had lately adopted, and 
that the “mild” treatment could only, alas! “delay for a 
few months the development of the rabic virus.” The 
“intensive” treatment was abandoned almost immediately 
after its introduction, on account of the deaths it had un- 
doubtedly caused; therefore, almost the whole of M. Pasteur’s 
patients have been subjected to the treatment that can, “alas!” 
“only delay for a short time the development of rabic virus.” 
Dr. Richardson wrote of those first six deaths, that “excuses had 
been made for them, but no satisfactory explanation had been 
given.” What shall be said of this last explanation that fol- 
lowed so quickly upon the Report of the English Commission 
expressing “‘ perfect confidence’ in M. Pasteur’s method? In 
several places abroad this method is already condemned; the 
Austrian Government has withdrawn the subvention it had 
granted, on the ground that “ the failures have been so numerous, 
as to discourage competent judges from further supporting 
the method.” Other countries have done the same; while 
the authorities in Portugal have gone so far as to pro- 
hibit the sending of any one bitten by a supposed mad 
dog to M. Pasteur for his treatment; and English medical 
opinion will have to follow, where it might so easily have led, 
in denouncing what from the first was a manifest absurdity, 
that the inoculation of more poison into the system might 
counteract the effects of the poison already there.—I am, Sir, 
«&e., Ss. W. 





INTELLECTUAL INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE ** SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sir,—Being of the number of those who think, with Professor 
Huxley (see Nineteenth Century of this month), that our elemen- 
tary schools might do more than at present to cultivate “the 
faculties of observation” and “train the eye and the hand,” I 
read with great pleasure your article on “ Technical Instruction ” 
in the Spectator of January 28th. But in your editorial note on 
Mr. Samuel Smith’s letter this week, you accuse him of pro- 
posing “a substitute for intellectual instruction,” and of 
“seeking a remedy for all our social and moral dangers rather 
in organised hand-work than in mental improvement.” I 
cannot say that this charge seems to me substantiated by Mr. 
Smith’s letter, or by “the general character of his published 
letters and his speeches in Parliament.” 

I have not the advantage of knowing Mr. Samuel Smith, and, 
of course, I cannot venture to speak for him; but for many of us 
who hope to see changes introduced into our elementary educa- 
tion, I may say that, far from wishing a “substitute for intel- 
lectual instruction” or “mental improvement,” we complain 
that the instruction now given is not intellectual, and that 
mental improvement is not duly cared for. If we are mistaken, 
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by all means expose our error. It would immensely gratify me 
to find that I was wrong; but of this, so long as much of the 
instruction is given by boys and girls under eighteen, I see but 
little chance.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Redhill, February 7th. R. H. Quick. 





DR. ASA GRAY. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—lt is scarcely fitting that the grave should close over the 
remains of Dr. Asa Gray without a few works of notice in your 
journal, of which he was a frequent, I believe a constant reader. 

To many of your readers, Dr. Gray and his wife were known 
personally on their frequent visits to this country ; and in them 
the news of his death will awaken a keen feeling of loss, 
and of sympathy with the devoted wife who is now a widow. 
By many others of your readers, a lively picture of Dr. Gray 
will have been gathered from the “ Life and Letters” of Darwin. 
They will remember how our English naturalist concluded, from 
merely reading some of Dr. Gray’s letters to his old friend Sir 
Joseph Hooker, that he must be a man with something very 
loveable about him : they will remember how, when the two men 
came to know each ‘other, they formed a constant friendship ; 
and some, too, will remember how Dr. Gray sent a parcel of 
stamps to cheer the sick-bed of his friend’s young son (and he is 
not the only English child who has received a like present from 
the same giver). 

That Dr. Gray was facile princeps of American botanists; 
is not, I suppose, open to doubt; the graceful tribute which 
they paid to him on his seventy-fifth birthday attests the 
respect and love in which they held him. But, furthermore, I 
suppose it to be equally clear that he stood amongst the very 
front rank of all botanists of all countries. 

For years he laboured to reduce to order the ever-increasing 
collections which represent the flora of his native country. He 
made a great study of geographical botany; and those who have 
read his essay on the distribution of the Sequoia, or his explana- 
tion of the likeness of the flora of the Hast Coast of America 
with Japan, or his account of the influence of railways on the 
distribution of European plants throughout America, will not 
soon forget him. But he was more than a mere botanist: he 
was deeply interested in philosophical speculations, and he was 
essentially a religious man, and made no secret of his faith. He 
describes himself in a preface to some of his essays as ‘‘in his 
own fashion a Darwinian, philosophically a convinced theist: 
and religiously an acceptor of the ‘Creed commonly called the 
Nicene’ as the exponent of the Christian faith.” 

But to those who had the happiness to know Dr. Gray, he 
‘was more than all this: he was a man of a singularly sweet and 
beautiful nature: not his years, and the wisdom and learning 
that they brought with them, not all his incessant studies, not 
his high place in the scientific world, not even the classification 
of the American Compositx (under which he literally groaned), 
—not all these things deprived him of the freshness and bright- 
ness that recalled nothing but youth: he seemed for himself 
to have attained to the wisdom which the poet has commended 
to us :— 


“Wiser it were to welcome and make ours 
Whate’er of good, though small, the present brings, 
Kind greetings, sunshine, songs of birds and flowers, 
With a child’s pure delight in little things: 
And of the griefa unborn to rest secure, 
Kuowing that mercy ever will endare.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., E. F. 
EXCEPTIONAL SENSES. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE * SpecraTor.” | 

Sir,—In reference to the firing at Cherbourg heard at Lyme, as 
mentioned by “ X. Y. Z.,” I will add that the firing at the 
battle between the ‘ Alabama’ and ‘ Kearsage,’ off Cherbourg, 
June 19th, 1864, was heard in Devon at Furlong, near Chagford, 
and Fulford, near Dunsford, in the Valley of the Teign; at St. 
George’s Clyst, near Exeter, in the Exe Valley, and at Abbosham, 
near Bideford. The particulars are given in a memoir by myself, 
read before the Devonshire Association, contained in Vol. LV. of 
the Transactions of that Association.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Woodway, Teignmouth. G. Wareinc OrMEROD. 


EDWARD LEAR. 
[To tae Epiror oF THE “SpEctTATor.’’ | 
Srtr,—Your note on this genial artist calls to mind the way in 
which he used pathetically to bewail the success of “The Book 





of Nonsense.” “TI have tried all my life to do good work” (and 
his sketch note-book showed how he must have worked), “ but 
the public will only run after nonsense.” None the less there 
was a method in his nonsense, for I remember his remarking 
that it was very easy to write bad sense, but very hard to write 
pure nonsense.—I am, Sir, &e., 


The Vicarage, Greenwich, S.E. Brooxe LaMBERT. 








POETRY. 


LH.S. 
Dear Son of God, not all unknown 
To those who hourly seek thy throne, 
Oh, make us more and more thine own, 
Even as we pray: 
Help us the battle to begin 
Against the dull, besetting sin, 
And foothold in the fight to win 
From day to day. 





To those whose thought has dared to rise 
Straight to the presence of His eyes, 
No grace, for thee, our God denies, 

In that we love! 


Even as we halt and stumble still, 

Though loving good, and hating ill, 

So strong in wish, so weak in will,— 
Thou art above. 


O God to us—and even to those 
Who hold themselves thy greatest foes, 
The likest God that ever rose 

*Mid sons of men,— 


Be with us when we fail and fall, 

Thou who nor fell or failed at all; 

Nor, for the sin’s sake, when we call, 
Leave us again ! 


Sexagesima, 1888. Herman MERIVALE. 





VIRGIL. 


** Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari.”” 


** Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.’’—VirGIL. 





“Happy were he who could attain to know 

Causes of things, and underneath his feet 

Set fear and fate, and the unreturning flow 
Of all-devouring Acheron.” Oh! unmeet 
Such tearless Stoic calm for thee, the sweet 

Half-Christian poet of the Pagan age, 

Whom later times esteemed a wizard sage, 
And Dante as his guide rejoiced to greet ; 

Tender as woman, and as childhood pure ! 

Not thoughts like those shall in his mind endure 
Who learns aright the lore thy genius brings ; 

But human sympathy for human woe, 

And words of thine which tell that “ tears must flow, 
And hearts of men are touched by mortal things.” 

Joseru Joun Murpuy, 








ART. 


i eg ree 
THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

In our first article on this exhibition, we have chiefly spoken of 
the first and third rooms ; we will now say a few words on some 
of the more important compositions in the second gallery, and 
the sculptures and bronzes which are this year placed in what is 

known as the Water-Colour Room. 

The second gallery is, as usual, chiefly devoted to Dutch and 
Flemish pictures, and perhaps their quality is slightly inferior 
to that which we are accustomed to see at the Royal Academy. 
The large Peter de Hooge of the music-party we have already 
spoken of ; but there is a smaller one, showing us the interior of 
a courtyard, with a woman in a red petticoat, drinking from a 
tall glass, and a man in a dark costume seated beside her, 
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smoking. This is more in the artist’s usual style, full of minute 
detail of paved courtyard and tiled roof; luminous in its atmo- 
sphere, and possessing that almost crystalline quality of light 
which has made De Hooge famous. It is not so fine as a some- 
what similar subject by this artist in the National Gallery, but 
is a work of the same character. 

Near this is a good Frank Hals, belonging to Sir Richard 
Wallace, the well-known picture which is generally called “ The 
Laughing Cavalier.” It is worth while comparing this with the 
Velasquez in the third gallery, the portrait of Don Balthazar 
Carlos, son of Philip IV. The Frank Hals is not as fine in 
colour, nor is it perhaps so perfectly harmonious, as the latter 
picture; but both compositions are alike in their marvellous 
rendering of life, in the vivacity and freshness of their impression, 
and in the apparent absence of all artistic exaggeration. The 
Velasquez, indeed, is the most interesting work of the whole of 
this year’s collection, and is not only admirable as a piece of 
most masterly painting and characterisation, but is a most 
delightful picture, soft and yet brilliant in colour, most delicate 
and harmonious in tone, and instinct with a certain magnificence 
of style which can hardly be described in words. This little 
chap—for Don Balthazar is only about ten years old—already 
stands as if half Spain belonged to him; he has a half-Royal, 
half-childish swagger, such as one can easily conceive the 
original to have possessed. As for Mr. Frank Hals’ cavalier, he 
swaggers in a very different way, with a fiercely-twisted 
moustache, and a hat on the back of his head, and one hand on 
his thigh, and a general air of roystering braggadoccio. Both, 
however, are equally alive and equally real. 


For a contrast to this, take the large Hondekoeter which hangs 
above the last-mentioned picture, in which two very full-sized 
swans are swimming in a pool, surrounded by ducks, and 
turkeys, and pea-fowls, farm-buildings, trees, clouds, &c. We 
say the swans are surrounded by these things, because they are 
painted, as is Hondekoeter’s manner, as if each separate feather 
was a matter of pride to him, as if he would not allow a single 
detail to escape him or us. The result is that there is a sort of 
stuffed-bird look about the whole composition. We cannot 
believe, somehow, in the landscape; the eye keeps going back to 
these elaborate swans, and wondering why on earth a painter 
should wish to spend his life in doing such unsympathetic work. 
Nevertheless, there are a great many people who admire Melchior 
de Hondekoeter ; and, indeed, the present writer remembers an 
old gentleman, who was considered a very great art-critic, who 
many years ago took him round a large dining-room hung 
entirely with canvases by this artist, each about ten feet square, 
and each containing a perfect poulterer’s-shop of dead game; 
fish, poultry, &c., and then and there instructed him, that that 
was the sort of art which he ought to admire, and which 
he would do well to imitate as far as possible. While we 
are speaking of still-life, we may as well mention the Van 
Huysum flower-picture, which is a good specimen, though 
the subject and the treatment are both in the painter's 
ordinary manner; the flowers stand out against a brown 
background, are placed on a marble slab, and arranged in a 
somewhat meaningless heap. Let us look at a very different 
‘work of art, the Queen’s Van de Velde, entitled “A 
Calm.” Whether Mr. Ruskin was right in his fierce criticisms 
of Van de Velde’s rough seas, may be a matter of dispute; but 
he was certainly wrong in his wholesale condemnation of this 
painter. There is no one living who could paint calm water 
crowded with shipping, such as we see in this picture, with as 
much tenderness, or such depth of atmosphere as we find here; 
besides which, the workmanship itself is enough to make the 
picture delightful. It would be an instructive lesson for the 
artistic gentlemen of the “ palette-knife school ” to examine 
the rigging, masts, and hulls of the various craft in this 
picture, and note the absolute precision with which every line 
is drawn, and the absolute firmness of hand displayed in 
every portion of the picture. If we wanted to mention the 
crowning merit of this composition, we could hardly express it 
more clearly than by saying that it conveys a sense of absolute 
rest; it represents to perfection, soft still air, laden with sunshine, 
and the hush which comes with the declining hours of a calm 
summer’s day: that sense of immobility (which all who have 
been much in ships have noticed), which vessels lying in harbour 
in still water afford, is wonderfully expressed here. There is 
a good though uninteresting Hobbema near this, notable in 
one respect, that it bears a curious resemblance to Ruysdael’s 
usual style of composition; and a fine sketch of Vandyck, lent 





by the Queen. The Rembrandt of the mill we have already 
noticed. It is worthy of remark how closely this picture approxi. 
mates, in its general tone, to some of Turner’s work: across 
two hundred years, the artists seem to have shaken hands with 
Nature after much the same fashion. 

Let us glance round the third gallery once more. The first 
picture in it is interesting. It is a Wilkie, one of those which 
Mr. Ruskin would describe as having been “ spoilt by his Spanish 
experience,” and is, as a matter of fact, rather “treacly,” to use 
an artist’s expression, in its general colour. What we want to 
notice about it is, that in some ways it anticipates the work of the 
present day. It might, we consider, be almost the first of the 
half-sentimental, half-theatric pictures which form the chief 
staple of the Royal Academy Exhibition. It is called here, 
“The Confessor’s Confession,” and represents a young monk 
pouring the history of his fault into the ear of his abbot. Most 
of our readers will understand the character of the picture, if 
we say that it is a very much finer “ Pettie.” No doubt it is clap- 
trap art to a certain extent, forced in its light and shade, 
exaggerated and somewhat theatric in its motive and composi- 
tion ; but as a tows de force, as a picture to look at once, and then 
never see again (which is what the modern conception of art 
seems to hold up as admirable), from such a point of view, this is. 
a fine work; and even from an artistic stand-point, the picture 
might claim our admiration for its fine expression of emotion, 
not only in the faces, but also in the drawing and arrangement 
of the hands. Indeed, it is an interesting experiment to cover 
the faces of the two actors in this picture, and notice how clearly 
the story is told by the position of figures and hands alone. 

Turn, for a change from art of this kind, to a picture which 
hangs on the opposite wall, ascribed to Palma Vecchio,—three 
women singing, with a background of leaves and sky. Here is 
the very opposite of the modern spirit, of the modern unquiet- 
ness of subject, of the modern almost frenzied emotion; here ig 
an artist who is simply taking delight in beautiful things, and 
feeling their sufficiency, if only he can paint them perfectly. 
Very slow, unhurried work this seems to have been; it must 
have been done in some green garden, a long way from the city, 
and been left in the sunshine for many quiet days, ripening, as 
it were, like a peach; such, at least, is the impression which its 
luscious, full beauty of colouring produces upon us. Notice, 
above all, that the one impossible thought to have in connection 
with this picture, or with any other pictures by this painter, is 
the thought of how the artist painted it; the mind refuses to 
consider that altogether: the thing is done: we think as little of 
the method of its doing, as we do of the growth of a flower; 
what of the artist there is here, has passed entirely into the 
work, not remained outside to call to us, “ Here I am!” 

We have left ourselves but little space in which to speak of 
the bronzes of low-relief sculpture in the Water-Colour Gallery. 
A word must, however, be said as to the beauty of the small 
Donatello lent by Mr. Holman Hunt, a very exquisite piece of 
work, and marked by that tender maternal sentiment which, in 
pictorial art, we are accustomed to associate with Raphael alone. 
Donatello was, indeed, somewhat akin in sculpture to Raphael 
in painting, the difference mainly consisting in the greater un- 
consciousness of his work, and in its possessing a childlike, almost 
playful quality, of which the painter shows no trace. The 
largest, and what should be the most important sculpture here, 
is a high-relief of the Virgin and Child, which is set down in the 
catalogue to Antonio Rossellino; but this is quite certainly, in 
our opinion, unauthentic, and is very doubtfully an ancient 
sculpture at all. Any of our readers who are interested in the 
matter can judge for themselves of the truth of this criticism 
by comparing the work with other sculptures in this gallery, 
and especially with No. 39, which is a genuine bas-relief by the 
above-mentioned artist. 








BOOKS. 


ees 
DR. MARTINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION.”* 
| FIRST NOTICE. | 
Tis, like the Types of Ethical Theory, is the book not only of a 
man of remarkable genius, but of a man of remarkable genius 
who has devoted himself through a long life to one subject, and 
has had the singular good fortune to gain steadily up to the 





* A Study of Religion : its Sources and Contents, By James Martineau, D D., 
LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New College, London, 2 vols, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 
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present day not only in the richness of the materials which he 
has amassed for treating that subject, but in the power and 
judgment which enable him to treat it well. Not but what 
we think that here and there Dr. Martineau has indulged 
himself in digressions which, interesting and just as they 
are, are a little calculated to divert the mind of his readers 
from the main subject of his book. Indeed, there is more 
than one section which we could wish to see removed to 
appendices, so as to leave the broad track of the writer’s thought 
all the more plainly marked from the opening to the close. 
Dr. Martineau’s subject is A Study of Religion: its Sources 
and Oonients; but before he touches this subject, he has to 
deal with the preliminary objection that there are no sources, 
properly speaking, at all for judging of the Being from whom 
we derive our inward and outward world and our physical and 
moral constitution ; that we are shut up virtually within our- 
selves, and are absolutely incompetent to judge of anything but 
ourselves, if even we are fit to judge of so much as that. In 
dealing with this subject as only Dr. Martineau could deal with 
it, we hold that he now and then expatiates too elaborately on 
philosophical systems which are not distinct enough in principle 
from those with which he has already dealt in a masterly fashion, 
to deserve separate discussion. For example, was it worth 
while to give to Schopenhauer’s theory, differing as it does 
from Kant’s only for the worse, and taking up the extraordinary 
position that the cause of the universe is a great fountain of 
animal instinct (which he calls “ will’’) destitute of consciousness, 
though it produces all the consequences which we usually 
attribute to intention and foresight, so considerable a space in 
a book which is not meant to be critical except where some 
formidable objection of the most serious kind is brought against 
what its anthor regards as the true account of the creative 
power? Again, are not the discussions on Professor Laurie’s 
strange theory of perception, and Professor Royce’s still odder 
disquisition on “the religious aspect of philosophy,” obviously 
“top-hamper ” which hardly'belongs to the main structure of the 
book’s thought, and which could have been more suitably packed 
away in notes P 

What Dr. Martineau has to deal with, so far as the power or 
powerlessness of man to draw any trustworthy inference as to 
the nature of the Creator is denied, is the ground on which this 
denial is alleged. He has to show that we have minds which at 
all events assert their own capacity to penetrate straight to 
realities outside ourselves, and which impose a fiction upon us if 
they have no such capacity ; and he has to explain why there is no 
good reason for doubting that capacity which is not equally good 
for doubting our capacity to know ourselves. This is the pre- 
liminary part of Dr. Martineau’s subject, and he deals with it 
with all the force and mastery of a mind which has considered 
the subject from every point of view. Perhaps, however, this part 
of the subject might have been so far separated from the other as 
to disengage the still more impressive treatment of the religious 
problem properly so called (as distinguished from the meta- 
physical problem), from a class of discussions to which a great 
many persons will certainly think themselves unequal, though 
they will not think themselves at all unequal to entering into 
the very striking and powerful discussion of the various aspects 
of the “argument from design,” and of the ethical argument 
which connects our human wills and consciences with the will 
of the Creator. 


However, let us deal first with Dr. Martinean’s treatment of 
the preliminary question, whether or not we have minds 
which can get out of those prisons which the various idealists 
have constructed for them, prisons which Dr. Martineau 
very happily compares to the magic pentagon in which 
Faust had unintentionally imprisoned Mephistopheles when 
he entered his cell as a black poodle, a magic line which, 
though it needs “but a breath to blow it away, we cannot 
pass.” Dr. Martineau first points out that, with regard at 
least to the external world, or what is usually understood by 
the external world, we are furnished with special faculties for 
apprehending it and mastering all its relations, without even 
the advantage of a large experience. He discusses and defends 
Kant’s view of the origin of our mathematical knowledge; but 
supplements it by maintaining that the faculty for mathematical 
construction which is given us by our intuition into the idea of 
space, so far from being subjective only, as Kant maintained, 
is a key to reality, and leads us straight to a knowledge 
of external facts. He shows, in a very striking passage 
(Vol. I., pp. 76-79), that there is no reason in the world 





for distrusting the natural belief that our space intuition is 
guiding us rightly, and not wrongly, in constructing the 
world of objective reality. ‘That our cognitive faculties,” 
he says, “should be constituted in accordance with things as 
they are, is no more surprising than that the instinct of 
animals should adapt their actions to things as they are to 
be; and much less surprising than would be a constitution of 
them conformable to things as they are not.” And yet idealists 
who throw contempt on the notion that our minds should 
ever tell us the truth about the universe outside them- 
selves, really, of course, mean that in all probability they 
tell us falsehoods about it; that it is a million to one that 
the universe as it is, if there be such a universe at all, is nof 
like the universe as our faculties represent it to us. Yet, as 
Dr. Martineau says in another place, we have just as 
little reason for supposing that we know ourselves truly, or 
what the philosophers call phenomena, or anything else, truly, 
as for supposing that what our faculties tell us concerning 
external realities is true; for we know ourselves only in 
the very act in which we know something which is not 
ourselves, and if we do not know the object truly, why 
do we assume that we know the subject which is grasped 
only in connection with the object, any more truly? And 
as for the doctrine that man is the measure of all things, 
and therefore that we can see nothing except so far as our own 
natures enable us to see it,—i.e., with the subjective colouring 
which that nature gives it,—Dr. Martineau replies with equal 
force and point, that this doctrine, which is supposed to warn 
us against supposing that we know anything beyond ap- 
pearances,—phenomena,—applies just as forcibly to our know- 
ledge of phenomena as it does to our knowledge of the realities 
beneath the phenomena. “It should moreover be observed 
that, whatever efficacy the law of relativity may be supposed 
to have as a caution against an illusory pretence of knowledge 
must, in its application, tell impartially on the whole field 
claimed by the human intellect. It subjects our sensible 
apprehensions to precisely the same insecurity as our pos- 
tulates of thought; so that our readings of phenomena 
have not the least advantage over our underlying ontological 
beliefs. It is commonly assumed that only metaphysical 
and theological entities are affected by this law; and that 
while it despatches them into the limbo of vanity, it instals 
the Scientific conceptions in possession of the field which 
they vacate; accordingly, its praises are celebrated in a 
tone of triumph by the writers who resolve the all of things into 
successions and clusters of change. This assumption is, how- 
ever, absolutely baseless. If I am at the mercy of my own 
intellectual constitution when I trust my idea of Space, of 
Substance, or of Cause, and of my moral constitution when I 
accept the reality of Obligation, I am no less at the mercy of 
my percipient constitution when I register as facts the forms, 
the weights, the features, the movements of the physical world.” 
(Vol. 1., pp. 120-21.) In other words, the law of relativity either 
denies us all kinds of knowledge equally, or denies us none, 
providing only that we remember that human intelligence 
is itself limited, and can only take in that which it is competent 
to apprehend. It is, however, just as competent to apprehend 
that which is outside us as that which is inside us, and, in 
truth, never does apprehend the one without at the same time 
apprehending something of the other. 


There remains the question whether, when it is admitted 
that we can reach realities outside ourselves, and are not im- 
prisoned in our own minds, it is possible for us to discern an 
Infinite Being without being by the very force of his infinitude 
merged in him. This is the question discussed in the very im- 
pressive chapter on “The Relative Validity of Theism and 
Pantheism,” which saves for us the personality and righteous- 
ness of God by saving for us the independent personality and 
the possible righteousness of man, either of which must for 
human beings vanish if the other either dwindles to nothing or 
so dilates as to absorb its correlative. Dr. Martineau’s solution 
of this question, like his solution of the great controversy 
which, from St. Paul’s time downwards, has raged between the 
asserters of the divine fore-knowledge and the asserters of 
human freedom, will be found original in a very high degree. 
He holds that because God is infinite, you cannot deny him the 
right so to limit his own infinitude as to render human personality 
and human freedom possible. Nay, he speaks of the voluntary 
self-limitation of God’s omniscience in relation to the acts of 
human freedom which he refuses to control, as the true solution 
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of the age-long controversy between free-will and a divine fore- 
knowledge which could only mean virtual predestination. If 
you deny him the power of limiting himself for this end, 
so far from asserting his true infinitude, you are virtually 
denying it and paring it away. Confining, he says, our atten- 
tion to man, “ we have actually treated him as a separate cause, 
and so have apparently accepted a limit to the infinitude of 
God. Is there any reconciliation of these contradictory aspects 
of personality ? There is none if you assume that Infinite Will 
can never abstain from appropriating all its causality, or divest 
itself of a portion in order to fit up another and resembling 
nature. But surely one who assumes this has already committed 
the fault which he charges, and discovered something to which 
his ‘rigorous infinitude’ is incompetent! If we drop this 
assumption then our allowance of independence is itself the 
result of our dependence: it is conceded to us by the author of 
our being, and though entrusted for a while with a certain free 
play of causality, is referable in the ultimate resort to the 
supreme cause: it is included in what he has caused, though 
excepted from what he is causing. It takes, therefore, nothing 
from his infinitude but what he himself renounces; and what is 
thus relinquished is potentially retained. The Self-abnegation 
of infinity is but a form of self-assertion, and the only form in 
which it can reveal itself.” 

Having now given some imperfect notion of the manner in 
which the author of this very remarkable book deals with the 
antecedent difficulties in the way of all religion, we shall in our 
other notices pass at once to his mode of dealing with the source 
and substance of our religious ideas, first intellectual and then 
moral. 





TWO BOOKS ON SHAKESPEARE.* 

Ay edition of Shakespeare bearing Mr. Irving’s name as editor 
may justly claim attention. It is useless to say—as one may 
sometimes feel inclined to do—that Shakespeare has been 
abundantly edited already. No poet, not even Homer or Dante, 
is more burdened with commentators, or has had his text 
examined with greater minuteness. Much of the criticism is 
doubtless of some service to the student, but a far larger portion 
has wearied the world to no purpose. Learned folly, indeed, 
could not well go further than it has gone during the last century 
in Germany and England, inits attempts to elucidate the world’s 
greatest poet. If Dr. Johnson’s advice to the reader as yet 
unacquainted with Shakespeare, to read every play from the first 
scene to the last ‘ with utter negligence of all his commentators,” 
was sound advice in 1768, it is a hundredfold more worthy of 
attention in days when every line, nay, every ending of a line, 
is brought under serions discussion. None the less is it certain 
that sound editorial work by competent scholars is never labour 
lost, and the reader, after his first fresh enjoyment of the thirty- 
seven plays, may be glad, upon carrying his studies further, to 
have so competent a guide as the editor of the “Irving 
Shakespeare.” 

This handsomely printed edition aims at being popular and 
practical. In the preface it is stated that the guiding principle 
kept in view throughout “is the treatment of Shakespeare’s 
work as that of a dramatist whose plays were intended not to 
be read as poetical exercises, but to be represented by living 
men and women before a general audience.” With this object, 
the stage directions are more explicit than in other modern 
editions of the poet; and, in order to assist those who read 
Shakespeare aloud, “the passages which may be omitted in the 
recitation or the representation of the plays, as suggested by 
Mr. Irving, have been marked in a clear and simple manner.” 
It is added that these omissions are not merely such as would 
be made in a so-called “ Bowdlerised” edition, but the passages 
placed between brackets are those which may be omitted without 
detriment to the story or action of the play. The text, though 
not a mere reprint, is founded on Dyce; and the critical remarks 
in the very copious notes are entirely original. “I venture to 
presume,” says Mr. Marshall, “that an editor who has been 
studying a play closely, and living, as it were, with the various 
characters, ought to have something worth saying on his own 
account, without giving the opinion of others.” Mr. Marshall 
has much that is worth saying, and yet it may be questioned 
whether the best of the German critics can be safely ignored 
by a commentator, and whether Coleridge’s marvellous insight 


* (1) The Works of William Shakespeare, Edited by Henry Irving and Frank 
A. Marsball. With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Vol. I. London: 
Blackie and Son, 1888,——(2.) Noctes Shaksperiany. Edited by Rev. Charles 
Halford Hawkins, M.A. Winchester: Warren and Sor, 





as a Shakespearian critic might not be sometimes made use of 
with advantage. 

Among the characteristics of this editiov, it may be men. 
tioned that to the notes of many of the plays maps are prefixed, 
and that at the end of each play a list is given of the words in 
it which Shakespeare does not use elsewhere. Add to these 
advantages Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations, which are not 
merely good as drawings, but enter to some extent into the poet’s 
spirit, and enough has been said to recommend an edition which 
will win public recognition by its unique and serviceable qualities, 

The reader will naturally turn with eagerness to Mr. Irving’s 
preliminary paper, upon “Shakespeare as a Playwright.” 
It is to be feared, however, that he will be in some degree 
disappointed, for the essay is short and slight of texture, 
Still, what our most popular actor has to say on a subject 
which he understands as well as any man living, has an authori. 
tative value which every Shakespearian student will appreciate. 
Mr. Irving regards Shakespeare as one of the most practical 
dramatists the world has ever seen, and he considers that if hig 
plays had not been successful in the “ staging,” if they had not 
been frequently represented in action, only a very few of them 
would have come down to us. Yet with all his skill, it is certain 
that some of Shakespeare’s contemporaries were more popular 
for years after his death, and it is also true, as Mr. Irving 
acknowledges, that in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
his power as a playwright was not recognised even by the 
actors and dramatists who are supposed to have best understood 
the art :— 

“Of the stage traditions of Shakespeare,” he writes, “we know 
nothing, though we are told they descended from Burbage, Taylor, 
and Lowin to Davenant, and were given by him to Betterton. For 
fifty years Betterton held the position of the greatest actor of his day, 
and during that half-century, although the prejudices and predilec- 
tions of the literary taste of the day were alike hostile to Shake. 
speare’s works, Betterton had only to appear in Mercentio, Macbeth, 
or, above all, in Hamlet, to draw the town. It was not till after the 

Restoration that the idea seems generally to have prevailed that 
Shakespeare wanted improving, that in order to be acted his plays 
must be adapted by some literary genius of that day. Viven Dryden, 
great poet as he was, and sincere admirer of Shakespeare, did his 
best to spoil The Tempest; while such inferior men as Davenant, 
Crowne, and, later on, Cibber, found a congenial task in degrading ag 
much as possible the poetry of Shakespeare to the level of common. 
place. ..... Even in Garrick’s day the public which eagerly 
applauded his acting and welcomed his purer and wholesomer style 
of dramatic art, continued to tolerate mutilated versions of the works 
of our greatest dramatist, Garrick hiniself supplying a version of 
Romeo and Juliet.” 





The “improvers ” of Shakespeare mentioned by Mr. Irving were 
not the only offenders. Durfey transmogrified Cyibeline, 
Dennis altered The Merry Wives of Windsor, Tate exercised his 
feeble art upon King Lear, and Lord Lansdowne, with more 
ambition than brains, produced a comic Shylock, an imperti- 
nence which Mrs. Inchbald mildly rebukes by ebserving that it 
“ wholly destroyed the moral designed by the original author.” 

Do not these facts prove that neither Shakespeare’s 
“ staging,” nor his genius as a poet, was properly appreciated 
until the revival of imaginative literature at the beginning of 
this century? Mr. Irving, indeed, reminds us that even 
Betterton, who flourished in the later years of the seventeenth 
century, and was the best representative of Hamlet, used the 
greatest liberties with the author’s language ; and we venture to 
ask, with a layman’s diffidence, whether the statement that in 
acting many of his plays, it is not only necessary to omit 
passages, but to transpose scenes, is altogether in harmony with 
the assertion that Shakespeare was one of the ablest playwrights 
the world has known? Again, Mr, Irving says that itis no use 
discussing the question how far stage scenery and music are 
essential in the representation of dramatic art. They are 
dictated, he observes, by the public taste of the day, and their 
value has therefore ceased to be a matter of opinion. Well, no 
doubt they “that live to please, must please to live ;” yet, if a 
great actor like Mr. Irving is bound to watch the vicissitudes 
of taste, he is surely free, when writing of his art, to forget 
for the time what is expedient, and to discuss what is best for 
the highest interests of his profession. The stage, he observes, 
has become not only a mirror of the passions, but also a nursery 
of the arts, and so long as the resources of the picturesque are 
wholly subordinate to the play, “there is no occasion to 
apologise for the system of decoration.” So far, Mr. Irving gives 
us his mind upon the subject ; but lovers of the drama would 
like to have heard more on a topic so fruitful of discussion in the 
present condition of the English stage. 

Comparatively few of Shakespeare’s dramas have been repre- 
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sented before the present generation of playgoers. Of the five 
plays contained in this volume, two—Love’s Labour Lost and 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona—have not been acted for many 
years, and there is, we believe, no record of King Henry VI, 
Part I., having been acted within living memory. The end of 
all plays, says Mr. Irving, is to be acted, and not to be simply 
read in the study; but we think, with Charles Lamb, that some 
of Shakespeare’s most poetical plays gain nothing from the 
actor. The illusion and the charm of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream and of The Tempest, for example, are lost in the 
mechanical appliances of the stage-carpenter; but having seen 
Macready in Lear, the present writer cannot agree with Lamb’s 
judgment that the greatest of Shakespeare's tragedies “is essen- 
tially impossible to be represented on a stage.” In the age of 
Shakespeare, the exercise of the imaginative faculty was con- 
stantly demanded of the playgoer; in the present day, far less 
intellectual effort is required, and if eye and ear are gratified by 
beautiful scenes and good music, the pit and boxes are content. 

We have coupled with the first volume of “ The Henry Irving 
Shakespeare,” the essays sent forth by the Winchester College 
Shakspere Society, under the title Noctes Shaksperiane. The 
yolume consists of thirteen papers, the work of late and present 
members. That they should be unequal in quality is inevitable, 
but there is not one of the series which does not do credit to 
Wykehamists. In some of them there are indications of con- 
siderable research; in others, of a buoyancy and freshness of 
thought all the more to be valued considering the familiarity of 
the subject. No one, indeed, can read this able selection of 
papers and doubt that the Winchester Society, now in its 
twenty-fifth session, is full of youthful life. The vague enthusiasm 
and superficial knowledge of so many amateur writers are not to 
be found here. An elaborate essay on ‘The Stage-Craft of 
Shakspere,” by the President, deals at some length with the 
subject touched on by Mr. Irving. Mr. Hawkins is of opinion, 
and we entirely agree with him, that “the growth of scenic 
realism and extravagance beyond certain limits (difficult pre- 
cisely to define) has a prejudicial influence on the ethic and 
poetic drama, which should and must rely mainly on the ability of 
the actors and the spontaneous imagination of the audience;” 
and he holds to Mr. Irving’s judgment that Shakespeare’s 
popularity was due in his lifetime solely to the stage, 
and that he neither contemplated nor conceived another kind 
of reputation. Yet that Shakespeare perfectly understood 
the value of literary as apart from stage reputation, is 
abundantly evident by the bold assurance in the sonnets of a 
deathless fame. Mr. Hawkins, by-the-way, points out that 
between 1737-39, to oblige ladies of quality, twenty-six of 
Shakespeare’s dramas were acted on the London stage. They 
were not, indeed, pu upon the boards with the reverence due to 
the text shown by Mr. Irving; but the mere fact of the repre- 
sentation displays an interest in Shakespeare unknown to play- 
goers in these days of comic opera and burlesque. At the time 
of writing this article, we believe that, apart from the Lyceum, 
there is not a single theatre in London in which Shakespeare is 
being acted. It is curious to note that Mr. Hawkins began his 
essay with a conviction that Shakespeare is a poet for the 
closet, and ended it with a belief that he is a dramatist for the 
stage. We think it is more accurate to say that while some of 
his plays are admirably fitted for representation, others, and not 
always the least worthy, charm us most when read in solitude, 
or aloud in the family circle. 

“Shakspere as an Historian” is a subject well treated, 
but perhaps with too much brevity. Every one who takes up 
the volume should read also “Shakespeare and Goethe,” 
a masterly essay, “ Endings of Shakespeare’s Plays,” and 
“Shakespeare’s Library.” Indeed, the student will find in all 
the papers facts and suggestions that will well repay him for 
his labour. 





A SOLDIER’S BOOK ON INDO-CHINA.* 
Burma, like other countries, has undergone many revolutions, 
but not the least remarkable is that which has made it subject 
to Queen Victoria, through the agency of her Viceroy of India. 
Nearly nine hundred years ago, the Sovereign who reigned in 
the Irrawady Valley is said to have claimed the title of King of 
Bengal, and one of his successors at least, in almost our own 
day, put forward a similar pretension. “ In the journal of the 
Marquis of Hastings, under the date of September 6th, 1818,” 





* The Coming of the Great Queen. A Narrative of the Acquisition of Burma. 
my eee Edmond Charles Browne, Royal Scots Fusiliers. London: Harrison 
nd Sons, 





writes Colonel Yule, quoting Sir Arthur Phayre, “is the following 
passage: ‘The King of Burma favoured us early this year 
with the obliging requisition that we should cede to him Moor- 
shedabad and the provinces to the east of it, which he deigned to 
say were all natural dependencies of his throne.’ And at the 
time of the disputes on the frontier of Arakan, in 1823.24, which 
led to the war of the two following years, he made a similar 
demand.” The case has now been completely reversed, and 
the ruler of a realm of which Bengal is only a province, 
has extended her sway from the sea to the frontiers of China. 
The King of Bengal has become the King of Burma, and the 
“close relations between Burma and Gangetic India” existing 
before the Norman William landed in Sussex, are now closer 
than ever, not only by sea, but through the hill-region which 
lies between the Bramapootra and the Upper Irrawady. So 
curiously linked are the events of history, that after the lapse of 
centuries, the tide of empire flowing eastward from Gangetic 
India has submerged the lands ruled by the great Burmese con- 
querors, who vainly sought to extend their sway over Bengal, 
and has directly connected the age of Anaurahta, when Canute— 
or must we call him Cnut P—reigned over England, and that of 
Queen Victoria, in whose Jubilee festivities the races of Indo- 
China had a share. 

Under the somewhat fantastic title of The Coming of the 
Great Queen, Major Browne has published a book which, 
although it does not quite fulfil his own idea of its merits, con- 
tains, nevertheless, interesting personal experiences and indus- 
triously collected information. It includes a succinct sketch of 
Burmese history, a tolerably full narrative of that part of the 
military operations conducted by Sir Henry Prendergast, a 
chapter on trade, an instructive disquisition on dacoity, 
and much suggestive matter dealing with not only the 
Burmese, but the various other races and peoples who inhabit 
Indo-China. So that it will be seen a good deal of ground is 
covered outside the actual scope of the expedition. Major 
Browne was not unfamiliar with the Irrawady Valley. He 
had served there as long ago as 1871, when he made use of his 
holidays to visit not only Mandalay, but Bhamo, for the purpose 
of gaining information which should be useful to him in his 
profession,—a commendable object, as, in fact, no soldier should 
travel anywhere without making studies by the way. As he 
had also been in quarters at Tounghoo, on the Sittang, he did 
not, when once again in Burma, find himself in a strange land. 
He had also means of comparing the earlier with the later 
State. He is a witness to the improvement, even in so short a 
time; and he has a profound belief in the ultimate advantages 
which annexation will confer on the Burmese as well as the 
British. His style is not always correct, or void of harmless 
yet still objectionable slang; but he is genuine, so we must take 
him as we find him, and only wish that he had known what to 
omit. Things “look blue,” or are “rough on him,” or are 
“working up for a row,” or he “negotiates” a difficulty, and 
so on. They are, after all, only substitutes for thinking, and 
accurate expression. 


On one important point the information is scanty where it 
might have been expected to be copious, or at least sufficient. 
There is no complete statement of the decisive reasons whick 
compelled the Indian Government to increase its responsibilities 
by the acquisition of a vast and vague province. Yet that is 
essential to the story. So great a stroke, bringing with it such 
an onerous mass of duty, and certain to involve a loss of life and 
treasure, could not have been dealt with without the impelling 
force of an imperative reason. Perhaps Major Browne has 
slurred over the question because he is an annexationist of 
ancient date; perhaps, if he knew them, he did not think it 
expedient to set the reasons out in moderate fullness. Generally, 
of course, their nature is known well enough,—it was the direct 
interference of the French, who, as a Governor of Cochin-China 
gaid, desire to find in Indo-China the place they lost in 
India. Major Browne thinks he discovered the source of 
the French manoeuvres at Mandalay in “La Société de 
Cochin-Chine,” a meeting of which he attended at Paris 
in 1880; but if he had looked around, he would have 
seen that there was plenty of activity outside the Society- 
In fact, the French for many years have been hankering 
after an Eastern Empire, and the outcome was seen in 
the famous “Colonial policy” which not only led to a very 
irregular war with China, but to the mission of Consul Haas to 
Mandalay. The French Government was pushed on by an active 
party, and the aim of the policy included the reduction of Siam 
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to the status of Cambodia, which was itself a slice of the Siamese 
realm. What one might have looked for in a work of this 
character was a larger survey of the whole question than it con- 
tains, and an ample vindication of the course forced on a 
Government which, whatever it may once have had, has now no 
burning love for annexations. That vindication is to be found 
in the large projects, not yet even abandoned, formed by 
Frenchmen and encouraged by the Government, to dominate on 
the Menam and extend their influence to Upper Burma. When 
ample or sufficing evidence of that scheme came to hand, what- 
ever their natural reluctance, the Home and Indian authorities 
had no choice. They were bound to frustrate the design, and, 
however disagreeable, substitute British for Burmese rule. The 
only mistake made was in not pouring in at once an army large 
enough to occupy the country and forestall opposition, or at least 
bring it down to the irreducible minimum. For some hostility 
was inevitable; andin his chapter on dacoits and dacoity, Major 
Browne gives good reasons why it should be so. He draws a 
very proper distinction between the cateran-like feeling which 
in every-day life led men to commit and glory in clever raids, 
and the outburst which followed “a state of general upheaval.” 
He relates some capital stories to illustrate the former condition 
of affairs, which, however entertaining, are common enough in 
Eastern countries, although, of course, the cheery Burman has 
his own talents, and presents a variety of the species. But he 
can be infamously cruel, and his mode of dealing with those who 
give information of crime, reminds one of the effective processes 
patronised by the terrorists in Ireland. The “dacoits” who 
opposed our civil officers and troops were not of this kind. They 
were neither rebels, for they owed us no allegiance, nor enemies, 
for they suddenly became British subjects ; they might be called 
insurgents, since they rose in insurrection. At any rate, what- 
ever they may be fairly called, they represented the sentiment 
which hated the change. Now, a really large display of irresistible 
force from the outset might not have cowed the ordinary robber, 
but it would have lessened considerably the total of the dis- 
contented politicians, if such a term may be allowed. Yet, 
judging from the examples set before us, the “ dacoits”’ were 
so smart and ’cute, that even with great numbers applied at 
once, they would have given much trouble. Major Browne does 
not agree with those who style the Burmese “ cowards.” They 
will not stand a bayonet-charge, in which they are not alone 
among men; but they always behave with fortitude when 
caught, and receive their punishment, even unto death, without 
amurmur. But they are terrified at the bare notion of banish- 
ment; and one leader, sentenced to the Andamans, slew himself 
in prison by knotting a stolen boot-lace round his throat! The 
Burman is a curious compound; but evidently something can be 
made of him if his idling habits can be eradicated. 


What is obvious is that we have acquired a much-mixed popu- 
lation, and Major Browne has compiled a fair account of the 
different sorts;—Burmese, Karens, Chins or Khyins, Kach- 
yens, and Shans. Of these, the first and second appear to have 
the most promising qualities. The Kachyens are truculent, 
restless, and troublesome. The Shans are described by many 
travellers as quiet, industrious, and ready to trade. But they 
are one and all in a backward state, the dominant as well as 
the lately oppressed races, and will require years of careful 
and equitable rule, which they will now get, before they emerge 
from their present level. The Karens have to a great extent 
accepted Christianity, the French and American missionaries 
having been busy among them. During the troubles, they have 
followed their “ practical” American pastors to the field and 
fought well, and on the whole they seem to be made of admirable 
stuff. At the celebration of the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress, 
there were many Karens, and one, “with a face like the portraits 
of Robespierre,” stepped up and read the humble memorial of 
his nation. It is printed in the book, and is a solid piece of 
English, expressing the loyalty of the Karens and their grati- 
tude for benefits bestowed by her Majesty’s Government in 
Burma ever since 1852, when the reign of prosperity, long fore- 
told, came to the Karens from over the sea. When the cere- 
mony was over, a tall civilian asked the “ little man” whether he 
wrote the speech. ‘Speak louder, Sir,” said a Karen; “he is 
deaf.” That was done, and the answer was,—“ Well, if I didn’t 
write it, | wonder who did!” ‘Of course he wrote it,” said 
several of the Karens in a breath; ‘wasn’t he eleven years in 
America?” Major Browne was there, and heard this illuminative 
colloquy. 

Having had Burma and its appendices forced upon us, we 












have now to make the best use of it. The task is not easy, but 
it will be done. At present, the want of Burma is population, 
and unless the ubiquitous Chinaman is to flow in, the needful 
supply will or should come from India. The Government have 
laid out a railway to Mandalay, part of which will immediately 
be opened for traffic, and the entire line next year. So far, so 
good; but probably the advent of immigrants would be facili. 
tated by establishing a railway connection with India. The 
suggestion of a line through the Shan States to Yunan need not 
be forgotten, but it is probable that a terminus at Mandalay will 
attract traders from Yunan by the Shewli Valley; and, at all 
events, the best thing for Burma and India alike would be to 
bind them together by iron bonds as soon as practicable. We 
shall at all times extend a friendly hand to our Chinese neigh- 
bours, which is more than can be said for the lively Gauls who 
have gone up from the Gulf of Tong-king to Laokai. 





SAMUEL MORLEY.* 

Ir it be true that, in order to justify a biography, it is necessary 
that the life recorded should have had “ distinction,” then we 
must admit that this book ought never to have been written. 
A less distinguished character and career than those of Mr, 
Morley could scarcely be conceived. He was a_ practical 
Christian, an admirable man of business, and a consistent 
Liberal. When we have said this, we have sketched his 
character; and his career can be almost as easily drawn. 

He was born at Homerton in 1809, the youngest child of a 
prosperous hosier. The shop was in London, but the family 
had been settled in or near Nottingham for some two hundred 
years, and, having been Puritans, had gradually developed into 
Independents. The father of Samuel Morley was a staunch 
Nonconformist and a Liberal, and he sent his sons to Dissenting 
schools in Cambridgeshire and Hampshire. At the age of six- 
teen, Samuel Morley entered his father’s house of business in 
Wood Street, Cheapside, and before long became its sole master. 
In 1841, he married Miss Rebekah Hope, the daughter of a 
Liverpool banker. In 1865, he was returned for Nottingham, 
but was unseated on petition. He was subsequently elected for 
Bristol, and retained his seat till the General Election of 1885, 
when he retired, having in the previous summer declined a 
peerage offered tohim by Mr. Gladstone. He died on September 
Sth, 1886. 

It is worthy of remark that, although Samuel Morley was 
brought up in the straitest sect of Evangelical theology, his 
early surroundings were not gloomy or repellent. It would 
appear that his father, though a stout Independent, was no 
Calvinist. He trained his children in a cheerful form of 
religion, which recognised the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and expressed its faith in a life of active 
benevolence. Young Samuel Morley seems to have been a 
steady and conscientious boy, and nothing more. He learned 
his lessons at school, and then applied his mind to business; 
and tried to please his father, and satisfy the customers, and, in 
a word, to do what, if he had learned the Church Catechism, he 
would have called “his duty in that state of life unto which it 
should please God to call him.” At the age of twenty, his religious 
impressions were perceptibly deepened, though there was no 
room for that sudden transition from darkness to light which 
forms the staple of most stories of “conversion.” There was a 
popular preacher in the Independent body, by name James 
Parsons, with whom Mr. Morley maintained a lifelong friend- 
ship, and it was under the influence of a sermon preached by 
him at the old Weigh-House Chapel, that Samuel Morley 
decided to surrender his whole being and life to the service of 
God. It is almost needless to remark that in making this 
surrender, the young Dissenting tradesman did not— 

“* Bid, for cloistered cell, 

His neighbour and his work farewell.” 
Contrariwise, he applied himself to business with redoubled dili- 
gence. His father’s trade had been considerable ; but as the senior 
members of the firm died off or retired from business, and the 
administration of the concern passed more and more entirely into 
Samuel Morley’s hands, it developed into dimensions which may 
fairly be termed gigantic. Seven factories in or near Notting- 
ham, employing, directly or indirectly, from five to ten thousand 
hands, are occupied in manufacturing the wares sold in Wood 
Street ; where two thousand letters, on an average, are received 
by the first post each morning, and from sixty to a hundred by 








* The Life of Samuel Morley. By Edward Hodder, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1887. 
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each succeeding post throughout the day. In administering 
this immense concern, Mr. Morley disclosed certain mental and 
moral qualities which stamped him a born tradesman. He had 
an absolute knowledge of all the technical details of the business. 
Shirking, slackness, laziness, trickiness, were impossible among 
his subordinates, for they knew that they were dealing with a 
man who knew all the ins and outs of the trade, and would 
swiftly detect and severely punish the slightest deviation from 
duty or honesty. Mr. Morley, though in the other concerns of 
life a cautious map, was in business enterprising and spirited to 
the verge of rashness. He was never so happy as in opening up 
fresh avenues of trade, forming new connections, developing his 
mechanical system, or converting some heavy reverse into the 
occasion of profitable improvements. To compare small things 
with great, it might be said of his career in business, as was said 
of the Baconian philosophy, that “a point which yesterday was 
invisible, is its goal to-day and its starting-point to-morrow.” 
But not only was Samuel Morley shrewd and enterprising: he 
was profoundly honest. Here his religion showed itself in its 
most practical form. He had a keen eye for a bargain, and 
enjoyed it as much as any honest mercer who ever walked 
Cheapside. But fraud, sharp practice, intrigue, and unfair 
trading he abhorred. Every one who dealt with him, even in the 
purchase of a reel of cotton, might be sure of getting his money’s 
worth,—fair weight and measure, and the best material. The 
knowledge of this fact gave the house of “I. and R. Morley” a 
practical monopoly. There are, it is to be hoped, not a few 
religious merchants whose religion makes them “ true and just 
in all their dealing.” Our experience leads us to believe that 
there are fewer whose religion makes them generous. The virtue 
of generosity Mr. Morley possessed in a high degree. An impres- 
sion somehow became current—we ourselves have repeatedly 
heard it from working men—that he was a hard master. This 
seems to have been the reverse of the fact. He was hard in the 
sense that he would not tolerate stupidity, laziness, or dishonesty 
in those whom he employed; but in pecuniary matters he was 
liberality itself. He always gave the top price for labour, and 
arranged his system of pensions and annuities on a scale of 
unprecedented munificence. In matters outside his business, the 
same spirit showed itself. He was probably the largest giver of 
his time. This was well known, and he consequently received 
in every year several hundreds of begging-letters. These were 
all submitted to himself, and he briefly noted on the margin of 
each, instructions as to the answer, inquiries to be made, amounts 
to be sent, &c. All religious institutions connected with the 
orthodox Protestant communities found in him a most munifi- 
cent supporter; £5,000 and £6,000 at a time was no unusual 
contribution for Mr. Morley. No form of secular charity 
appealed to him in vain. And to individuals in distress through 
age, sickness, failure, even imprudence, he ministered relief in 
the most delicate and unobtrusive forms. 

With regard to Mr. Morley’s politics, which occupy a con- 
siderable space in this book, it is not too much to say that they 
too were part of his religion. He was, as we have seen, brought 
up in the faith of Liberalism by a father who was himself a 
sturdy Liberal; but it may be questioned whether, had it not 
been for his keen interest in religious questions, Mr. Morley 
would ever have taken an active part in political work. For the 
theory of politics he cared little. Abstract systems of govern- 
ment, philosophical disquisitions on the nature and limits of 
political power, speculations on ideal forms of polity, had not 
the slightest attraction for him. But what he cared for 
intensely were the civil and spiritual rights of English Dissenters. 
He himself was a Dissenter to the backbone. By birth and 
education he was an Independent ; and Independency, or Congre- 
gationalism, as it now is called, seemed to him the religious 
system which most exactly corresponded to the spirit and 
letter of the ecclesiastical organisation recorded in the New 
Testament. But he had a kindly feeling of sympathy and 
goodwill for all Protestant communions. It was only the 
Church of Rome, and the High, or Sacramental school of the 
Church of England, which he regarded with dislike or hostility. 
Fifty years ago, all the Protestant Dissenters were labouring 
under the same grievances, principally the enforcement of 
Church-rates. That grievance stung young Morley to the 
quick, and with characteristic energy he set himself to remedy 
it. In 1836, he began speaking in public on behalf of the 
Nonconformists who were imprisoned for refusal to pay Church- 
rates. He spoke with the vigour and animation which are 
inspired by passionate conviction, and called upon his brother- 





Dissenters to “put down for ever these vexatious and unjust 
imposts.” 

In 1839, he joined eagerly in the attack upon the educational 
policy of the Government, which he conceived to be antagonistic 
to the interests of Noncomformity. And four years later, he 
co-operated eagerly in that Dissenting opposition to Sir James 
Graham’s Factories Education Bill which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has cited as one of the most signal triumphs of sectarian spirit 
over the movement for popular education. In 1841, he joined 
with Mr. Miall, and other like-minded friends, in the establish- 
ment of the Nonconformist, which aimed at exhibiting the 
inherent wickedness of all established religions. In 1844, he 
became an original member of the Liberation Society, from 
which, oddly enough, he retired as soon as he was elected to 
Parliament. In 1847, Lord John Russell’s proposals for a system 
of national education reawoke the “watchful jealousy” of 
Nonconformists, and Mr. Morley was chosen chairman of the 


.“ Dissenters’ Parliamentary Committee,” which was designed 


to promote the return to Parliament of Dissenters pledged to 
oppose the Liberal Prime Minister. From this time on, as was 
only natural, Mr. Morley became more and more entangled in 
merely party and secular, as distinct from denominational and 
religious, politics, and great pressure was used to induce him to 
stand for Parliament. The claims of business for a long time made 
this impossible, but in 1865 he yielded to the wishes of his friends 
and co-religionists, and became a candidate for Nottingham, 
where he was returned at the General Election. His electioneer- 
ing programme was distinctly that of the political Dissenter. He 
supported the abolition of Church-rates and of University tests. 
He recommended a redistribution of the funds of the Church of 
England, according to merit, among its ministers. He wished 
to see the Church in the enjoyment of independence and self- 
governing power. His maiden speech was made in support of 
the Church-Rates Abolition Bill, and his second, in support of the 
Abolition of Tests. A month later, he was unseated; but on his 
return to Parliament in 1868, he took up the same line again, 
cordially supporting Mr. Gladstone in the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. In the Education debates, he sided with 
Mr. Forster in his effort to secure religious teaching in schools, 
against the great majority of his fellow-Dissenters. Later on, 
he promoted the Bill for legalising marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, the University Tests Bill, and the Burials Bill. 
During the Eastern Question, he was an enthusiastic follower 
of Mr. Gladstone, and his intense conviction that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Administration was pursuing an immoral and 
dangerous policy led him into the commission of what he 
himself regarded as the great error of his life. As this 
incident has often been made the subject of unfavourable criti- 
cisms from opposing sides, it ought to be described in the 
biographer’s own words :—‘ There was no one whose influence 
was more powerful in Liberal Nonconformist circles than his, and 
to many constituencies, where the Nonconformist element was 
strong, he had, at the time of the General Election, been asked 
to send, and had despatched, telegrams calling upon the electors 
to unite their efforts to keep out Tory candidates. Whena 
similar application was received from Northampton, Mr. Morley 
was asked, ‘Shall we send the usual telegram 2’ and, without 
pausing to consider what was involved in the decision, he 
answered, ‘ Yes, let it go. This hurried decision, and the 
scandal which it caused in the religious world, gave Mr. Morley 
the deepest pain, and he sought to repair its effects by voting 
steadily against Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim to take his seat. In 
doing this he was forced to separate himself from the bulk of his 
party; but his loyalty to Liberal principles as he understood 
them, and his confidence in Mr. Gladstone as a Christian 
statesman, remained unabated to the end. 
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As respects Mr. Morley’s inner character and private life, Mr. 
Hodder has little to tell us. Mr. Morley was essentially a worker, 
and left behind him no journals, correspondence, or records of 
introspection such as furnish the biographer with his choicest 
materials. But his social, professional, and public life was a 
sufficiently emphatic witness to the earnest, though perhaps 
rather narrow, goodness of the man, and his genuine desire to 
serve God in the conscientious discharge of common duty. By 
the consistent practice of sixty years, he earned the eulogy 
which was inscribed on his cottin,—* A servant of Jesus Christ.” 
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WOMEN AND WORK.* 


WE confess that in moments of cynicism and depression, we 
have felt doubts whether any woman of the present generation 
could state a case on which she felt strongly, with calmness and 
dignity. Such doubts must be set at rest in the most prejudiced 
mind by this book of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s, Every one who has read 
it, or has read her other writings, will admit that she feels 
strongly about the freedom of woman to command her own fate. 
But the most temperate of men could not have stated the case 
of the working woman, or the woman who wishes to work, more 
temperately; and we will venture to say that few men could 
have stated it moreably. Mrs. Pfeiffer has the gift of a dignified 
and refined style, and knows how to express shades of meaning 
in rhythmical sentences and with telling effect. Nor does she 
attempt to maintain any exaggerated theory of the sphere which 
women can expect to occupy. She disposes in a few quiet words 
of the idea that men and women are or can ever be made the 
game in mind, any more than they are the same in body. Equality 
with men she does not claim for women. We have often main- 
tained in this journal that the only sort of equality which can 
be admitted to exist between them, is one which can never imply 
similarity, but only that their different qualities compensate each 
other. Ina word, Mrs. Pfeiffer maintains that the work of men 
and women must necessarily be largely divergent; but, on the 
other hand, she maintains, and, as we believe, successfully main- 
tains, that a career is open to nearly every woman if she chooses 
to pursue it, and, in fact, is pressed upon many women whether 
they choose or not. That this is so, can hardly be denied by 
any one who will look facts in the face. To a woman without 
independent means (and they must always be the overwhelming 
majority), there are only three courses open; the first is 
marriage, the second is work, and the third is degradation. The 
only question that remains is,—Shall women be compelled to 
work without preparation or fitness for it? Shall they compete 
with men bound in the shackles of an education neglected and 
a mind run to waste? Shall they regard life as a game of 
chance, and determine their fate on one cast of the die, marriage 
or no marriage? Or shall they regard it as a game of skill, in 
which chance, indeed, must always have an influence, but which 
can be played successfully only by a mind trained and prepared 
for the trial? Finally, shall they regard marriage as a career 
that needs no preparation, and imagine that, having first caught 
your hare, cookery comes by nature? We do not doubt the 
sort of answers that sensible parents would give to these ques- 
tions, and we think that Mrs. Pfeiffer’s book disposes of the 
idea, which is founded on panic only, that preparation for 
mental work, sensibly pursued, can damage a girl’s happiness 
in life, or her physical health and efficiency in the married 
state, if she adopts it. 


This being the case, we are the more concerned at the folly 
which is still apparent in the mode of training girls. The old 
accomplishment schools are fast dying a natural death; but the 
new system has inherited many traditions of the old one, and is 
carried on in a way which, if persisted in, will completely falsify 
the hopes of the best women of our generation. We are as far 
as possible from pressing women to follow too closely the 
scheme of men’s education. Nothing could be more disastrous 
and absurd from the point of view above stated. We regret, 
indeed, that in many respects it has been followed so closely. 
In starting girls’ education afresh, there was an opportunity of 
improving on old traditions derived from men’s education which, 
we fear, can never occur again. But though we do not advocate 
any imitation by women of men’s education, we must protest 
that no boy or man was ever supposed to be capable of what is 
now forced upon some girls. The system of examinations run 
mad has been adopted wholesale from boys’ education by the 
educators of girls. That is bad enough, and we are glad to see 
that Mrs. Pfeiffer and her correspondents make some protest 
against it. But no boy, however crammed, was ever deprived of 
exercise as girls are. No boy was ever allowed to sit up to work 
till 12 or 1 at night, as some girls are, to the present writer’s 
own knowledge. Fortunately, boys would not stand it, and the 
educators of girls should open their eyes to the fact that they 
are taking what a boy would call “a mean advantage ” of the 
docility and eagerness of some of their pupils, and of the 
traditions of an unhealthy scheme of life, to further the end of 
gaining prizes and distinctions, to the ruin of their pupils’ health 
and the ultimate ruin of the cause they themselves have at heart. 








* Women and Work, By Emily Pfeiffer. London: Tribner and Co. 





This is not the case in the best schools and colleges, doubtless : 
but a generation which is reorganising the education of women 
has a responsibility cast upon it which makes protest needful, 
We believe that the sedentary life led by girls of the last genera. 
tion was always very unhealthy. Its traditions still surviving 
are responsible for ten times more cases of hysteria and break. 
down than higher education. But in the old days such a system 
was, at any rate, possible. Combined with real intellectual work, 
itis simply ridiculous. If women are to use their brains, even in 
less degree, as men do theirs, they must nourish them in some 
degree as men do. At one school, not long since a thing of the 
past, exercise was taken after dinner on damp days, walking two- 
and-two round the dining-room with the windows shut, on the 
ground that it was unfit to go out. Even now the real exercise, 
the free and trained use of young limbs as a part of education, 
is neglected to an unwarrantable degree. Our girls want more 
fresh air. The walk to school is still the only exercise in some 
institutions which take the highest honours. One celebrated 
school near London has no playground whatever, and the walk 
two-and-two three times a week is what serves there to 
supply circulation to the brain. No child under sixteen 
should work more than two hours at a stretch; but an interval 
at the end of every two hours is of no use whatever, unless 
girls are encouraged (and why not, like boys, compelled?) to 
take real exercise in gymnasium or playground, if it is only 
for a quarter of an hour. There is also an unfortunate tendency 
in mistresses to make compulsory on the pupil a number of 
suggects which the examiners, with the intention of giving 
everybody a fair chance, have made optional. Nothing, we are 
afraid, can alter this but the abolition of optional subjects. We 
have before us the regulations of the Cambridge Local 
Examinations for girls under sixteen, which we wish we 
could print in extenso. We can only say that we believe 
no boy under sixteen is put through such a mill as this, 
To show how the system works, we know of one school in 
which all religious subjects are carefully kept for Sunday, to 
save time in the week, with the consequence that there is more 
work done on that day than any other. Again, boys would not 
and could not stand it, and why should girls ? 

Nevertheless, with all its dangers, we hold that Mrs. Pfeiffer 
has proved that higher education has done little harm and 
much good to women, not only mentally but physically. It is 
all very well for gentlemen at the top of a well-paid profession 
to make hasty generalisations as to the tendency of the intel- 
lectual culture of women to deteriorate the race. But in doing 
so they are laying a weight upon women’s lives which they 
themselves would not touch with one of their fingers. Surely 
they have not considered “to what poverty, poor feeding, mean 
employment unmercifully prolonged, and, worse than all, to 
what temptation they would consign them in hopeless thousands.” 
Why is it that these men tell us nothing of the cases which 
abound in our great cities of women suffering not from over- 
education, but from over-work and under-pay, caused in very 
many cases by their being allowed no education at all, or in 
others, by their being artificially excluded from more lucrative 
employment? Weare also heartily glad that Mrs, Pfeiffer makes 
another protest against that Philistine idea, supported lately by 
at least one person who ought to know better, that higher educa- 
tion is wasted unless it can be made to pay, and that for the 
réle of wife and mother it is useless. Such persons seem to have 
grasped the highest purposes of education as little as they have 
grasped the notion that, for a woman as well as fora man, there 
is an individual life and character which are precious posses- 
sions, to be cultivated for themselves apart from any gain or 
any réle. To make money is not, after all, the be-all and end- 
all of human existence, and there is a duty in self-culture, where 
it is possible, which is not taken away by becoming somebody’s 
wife or somebody’s mother, any more than it is by becoming 
somebody’s husband or somebody’s father. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


With the February number for the present year, the ever-green 
Chambers’s Journal commences a new and promising volume. Mr. 
Grant Allen begins what seems likely to be one of the most ambitious 
of his stories, although we confess that the literary-Bohemia, which 
figures in his first chapter, is not worth spending ten minutes in. 
Mr. Manville Fenn contributes a novelette in his well-known vein, 
“The Golden Incubus,” which is readable enough, although for a 
chapter or two it drags remarkably for its author. The special 
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reputation of Chambers’s Journal still depends, however, upon its 
out-of-the-way articles, the like of which are not to be found in any 
other magazine. Of such there is a greater number than usual in 
the February part; and we may note as being especially worth 
reading, “Humours of a Government Office,” “Slight Circum- 
atances,” and “Odd Actors.” In more than one of these papers, 
a Lamb-like humour plays prettily on statistics. 

We are disappointed with Belgravia for February. Its conductors 
seem to have resolved to supply the public with little but stories, and 
some of these are fearfully, exasperatingly, and not spontaneously 
funny,—like “ The Great Cryptogram of Mr, Orlando Tappleby ” and 
‘Miss Massareene’s Ghost.’’ A fishing misadventure at Dawlish, 
humorously told, is worth all the rest of the magazine. 

The Warrior Medici. By Catherine Mary Phillimore. (London 
Literary Society.)—By the ‘ Warrior Medici” is meant Giovanni, 
called “delle Bande Nere.’’ He was the son of Caterina Sforza, by 
her second husband, Giovanni de’ Medici, a member of the younger 
branch of the great Florentine house. He was born in 1498. On 
the accession of his kinsman, the Cardinal Giovanni, to the Popedom 
in 1513, the young Giovanni found employment as a soldier. At the 
age of nineteen, he married his admirable wife, Maria del Salviati. 
In 1521 his patron died, and the young soldier was summoned to 
Florence. His career came to an early close in 1525, when he was 

* mortally wounded by a cannon-shot at Governolo. His brilliant 
career is depicted with much spirit by Miss Phillimore. If she had 
given us a pedigree of the Medicis, and had been more liberal with 
her dates (every page should have its date), her readers would have 
appreciated her labours more fully. 

Environment. By Florine T. M‘Cray. (Funk and Wagnalls.)— 
If Miss M‘Cray had contented herself with telling one story instead 
of two, or even three, the result would have been better. There is 
the history of Miss Meredith, who takes to drinking, apparently in 
consequence of the alcoholic remedies prescribed for her during an 
attack of pneumonia, and is rescued by the courage and devotion of 
her step-daughter. Then there is the history of this step-daughter 
herself, who comes to love that which she had once laughed at; and, 
finally, there is the history of Adaline Stoneham, who becomes 
secretary toa New York pablisher at a salary of twelve hundred 
dollars—(fortunate young woman!)—and ends by being his reader 
and wife. All this is told in a readable way, but at too great length. 
If Miss M‘Cray will quote “ Owen Meredith,” let her quote him right. 


“ But O the smell of that jasmine flower! 
And O that music! and O the way 
That voice rang out from the donjon tower,” 


is the passage correctly; but here the second and third lines are 
run into one, and the melody ruined by leaving out the “ O” before 
“the way.” 

Alma Mater’s Mirror, St. Andrews, 1887. Edited by T. S. Baynes 
and Lewis Campbell, Professors of the University. (T. and A. Con- 
stable, Edinburgh.)—This is a very charming and readable little 
volume. Mr. R. L. Stevenson prefixes some delightful verses, showing 
7 “To make this earth, our hermitage, 

A cheerful and a changeful page, 

God’s bright and intricate device 

Of days and seasons doth suffice.” 
Mr. Andrew Lang confesses his academical shortcomings with a 
pleasant humonr, giving us, among other things, his experiences at 
the Debating Society. He had the temerity to say of Sir William 
Wallace :-—‘ And this is Scotland’s chosen hero! Why, gentlemen, 
Nero was, comparatively, a Christian martyr!” It is not surprising 
that after this he conceived that his “ personal safety and dignity ” 
would be best consulted by withdrawing from the debates. There are 
recollections of Principals Tulloch and Shairp, records of Aberdeen 
Professors in old times, especially of those who had the good luck to 
entertain Samuel Johnson in 1773. This excellent paper comes from 
the pen of Professor Campbell. Among the miscellanea are some 
very pretty verses. Mr. Lang contributes ‘‘ The Grave of Orpheus,” 
good enough, but not ad rem. As some of the papers have appeared 
elsewhere, why did we not have his “ Almze Matres”’ ? 

The Signs of Old Lombard Street. By ¥.G. Hilton Price. (Field 
and Tuer.)—This is a handsome volume, handsomely illustrated. A 
vast amount of pains has been expended on getting together the 
curious information which it contains. Indeed, it may safely be said 
that it is exhaustive. It is always satisfactory to feel, about even the 
smallest branch of human knowledgs, that it is closed, and this satis- 
faction Mr. Price gives us. We can say,—“ All that can be known 
about Lombard Street signs is here.”’ We can but wish that he had 
conveyed the information that he gives usin tolerable English. ‘‘ They 
[the Jews] continued to be ill-treated and robbed under a succession 
of monarchs, until it culminated in the reign of Edward I.,” &c., is a 
Specimen of Mr. Price’s style. As he has just mentioned a popular 
outbreak against the Jews in 1264, it would be interesting to know 
something more about the “succession of monarchs” who came 
between that year and the “ culminating” time of Edward I. 

The Fox and the Goose. By the Author of “Spavin Hall.” (Ward and 





Downey.) —When we say that this is a “sporting novel,” it is hardly 
necessary to add that it contains a considerable element of knavery. 
The scene is laid, for the most part, near the Curragh of Kildare; 
and the dreary story of turf speculations and trickeries is occasion- 
ally relieved by a glimpse of Irish humour. Then it is only fair to 
say that the hero has the good sense to see that he might be better 
employed than in keeping racehorses ; there are women in the story 
who are too good for their surroundings, and the author shows a very 
pretty gift for describing scenery. On the whole, this “ sporting 
novel” is a favourable specimen of its class. 


Chronicles of an OldInn. By Andrée Hope. (Chapman and Hall.) 
— Our objection to Andrée Hope’s book is, that it is not businesslike 
enough. The author moralises in the most provoking and inappro- 
priate way. ‘‘ Why linger in the old courts when the soft west wind 
is murmuring so invitingly amongst the branches of tho tall elms ?” 
‘* What hours of anxious study, what fevered days and terrible nights, 
must the unsuccessful, struggling man endure! ..... Poor, 
feeble mortals that we are! How many of us live but to exist; and 
often, indeed, that existence is but the puerile flutter of a day.” 
(What in the world is a “ puerile flutter” ?) There are pages and 
pages of this kind of thing, filling, we do not doubt, the room of what 
one might care to read. <A writer on such a topic as Gray’s Inn 
can hardly fail to have something worthy of attention to tell us. 
Lord Bacon and Archbishop Laud are among its worthies. But it 
would have been well to tell us more about the more obscure, and 
spare us the details about the well known. Absolutely a fifth of the 
whole volume is devoted to Bishop Gardiner; and we can trace no 
kind of conuection with Gray’s Inn. The book, in fact, is a mistake. 
In these overcrowded days it is necessary to say this plainly when it 
has to be said. 

Animal Alkaloids. By Sir W. Aitken. (H. K. Lewis.)—It is only 
lately that the theory of the intoxication of the body by its own pro- 
ducts has acquired fame; but once started, tho idea lent itself with 
singular ease to the explanation of many physiological processes. 
The comparison instituted between tho ptomaines and Jeucomaines on 
the one hand, and the powerful vegetable alkaloids on the other, 
showed many resemblances, except perhaps in power, this last 
difference being, indeed, one of the most important. We may instance 
the marvellous effect which such an alkaloid as nicotine would have, 
were it to be produced in any quantity by any physiological process. 
The manufacture of the animal alkaloids, and their behaviour in the 
animal economy, are no doubt capable, as we have said, of accounting 
for even ordinary phenomena, the failure of the liver or the 
kidneys to perform their usual duty,—i.e., the removal of waste 
matters—the result, according to the theory, being the intoxication of 
the blood by one or various poisons which had accumulated to an 
unusual extent, the regular synthesis and analysis of these toxic 
bodies being the normal condition of healthy man. A regular 
routine of work would seom to owe its value to such a system. The 
author seems inclined, we think, to ascribe undue power to these 
curious bodies, denying the causal relation of microbes to disease ; 
yet he puts it himself, “ Disease only begins when, owing to the 
presence of the ‘ microbe,’ changes take placa in the tissues of the 
organism which induce disturbances in their functions ;” somehow, 
there seems to be rather an intimate connection between microbes 
and disease. The disappoarance of some diseases is no doubt owing 
to the removal of certain microbes from the scene of action, not, 
of course, to a leacomaine, which might be accidentally produced at 
any moment. The sneer at “family likenesses ” among microbes is 
rather unfair. So saturated is Sir W. Aitken with his belief, that he 
determines his phosphoric acid with a solution standard of “ uraamic ” 
nitrate. We cannot repress a thrill of horror when we are confronted 
with the chemical “ skeleton,’ the human frame being, of course, the 
“cupboard.” Asan epitome of opinion coming from a firm believer, 
the book is interesting, perhaps, from a pathological point of view, 
but the doctrine is as yet only in its infancy. 

The Post Office of Fifty Years Ago. (Cassell and Co.)—Of the 
many books springing out of the Queen’s Jubilee, this, though 
one of the cheapest and least pretentious, is by no means one 
of the least valuable or interesting. After giving a vivid sketch of 
the condition of postal communication fifty years ago, and the incon- 
venience and even misery, as well as loss of reveuue, resulting from 
the high rates of postage then in force, it describes the beginnings of 
the present system, a system which has contributed as much as any 
other influence of the age to the great advance in commercial 
prosperity and general enlightenment which has marked the present 
reign. The story of Sir Rowland Hill’s gallant fight for his scheme 
of a uniform penny postage throughout the Kingdom, the shabby 
treatment to which he was for a time subjected, and his ultimate 
triumph and reward, is well told, and an opportunity is afforded to 
the reader of studying the great postal reformer’s proposals exactly 
as put forth in his pamphlet published in February, 1837. The 
pamphlet was well worth reprinting, if only a3 a model of close argu- 
ment and clear arrangement of details, and will repay a carefal 
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perusal. We can confidently recommend this little book, all profits 
on the sale of which, we observe, are devoted to a Post Office charity, 
—the Rowland Hill Benevolent Fand. 

Fortune’s Wheel, by K. Viresalingman, translated by J. Robert 
Hutchinson (Elliot Stock), is one of the most remarkable of recent 
Hindoo stories, and is written by a high-class Hindoo, Telega Pandit 
of the Government College at Rajahmundry, who, as we are informed 
in an introductory preface by General Macdonald, late Director of 
Public Instruction in the Presidency of Madras, conceived the idea of 
translating “The Vicar of Wakefield” into Telegu, but eventually 
decided on writing a tale of Hindoo domestic life, “ in which the 
scene is laid in his own district, and little or nothing is borrowed from 
Goldsmith beyond the general idea of a family in easy circumstances 
reduced to poverty.” The author is a strong, not to say bitter re- 
former; and as he relegates his story to about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, he is able to reproduce certain of the more 
horrible of Hindoo practices and customs, which have been destroyed 
or mitigated by time, Christianity, and British rule, although 
certain others, it is to be feared, ara as flourishing now as 
ever they were. Child-marriage, astrology, witchcraft, fortune- 
telling, imposture that passes itself off for the craft of the 
physician or the faith of the fanatic,—all these are introduced 
into this story, and into the life of its hero, Rajasekhara, who 
plays a part in it that corresponds somewhat to Dr. Prim rose’s, 
althongh Rukmini, his heroine, resembles Olivia only in her beauty. 
Rajasekhara sinks into poverty, and we have traces of Goldsmith’s 
influence in the story of his fortunes, as in such a passage as this :— 
“Though Rajasekhara and his wife and children were penniless, 
they inwardly derived no little comfort from the reflection that at 
least they had not squandered their wealth for any evil purpose, and 
were, in consequence, content with what little they had left...... 
The envious ones came to them under the cloak of friendship, and 
destroyed their peace by asserting that this, that, and the other one 
was slandering them. The very individuals who a thousand times 
before had praised Rajasekhara’s liberality as largess, now began to 
condemn it as sinful waste.” Good fortune follows evil, of course, 
in the case of this typical Hindoo of the better and reforming class, 
and he is injured by it no more than is the Vicar of Wakefield. 
Perhaps the author of this story indulges a trifle too much in satire, 
and allows his “ purpose” to be too clearly seen. Nevertheless, his 
novel is one of the best, as well as most edifying, that has ever come 
from a Hindoo pen. The descriptions of domestic interiors and of 
scenery are equally good. 

Altaic Hieroglyphics and Hittite Inscriptions. By Captain Conder, 
R.E. (Bentley and Son.)—Captain Conder claims to have made a 
great discovery in the reading of Hittite inscriptions. It is a 
subject on which we do not pretend to have an opinion, and we must, 
therefore, commend his book to the notice of such students as its 
Subject may concern. Captain Conder has done good service to 
Oriental research; but he has not hitherto been supposed to bea 
scholar in Oriental languages. 

The Sentence. By Augusta Webster. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mrs. 
Webster has produced here what seems to us, so far as it is possible 
to judge by merely reading it, a really good drama, a play that would 
be effective on the stage. The chief character is Caius, the half- 
lunat‘c successor of Tiberius; the subject is the “sentence” with 
which he avenges the wrongs of a woman whom he loves with the 
purest affection that is left to him. This woman is Lelia; her 
husband, Stellio, has given his heart to one onia, a Roman widow; 
and the knowledge of his unfaichfulness drives her to suicide. The 
Emperor is cognisant of all, and he postpones his vengeance till he 

_can make it most complete, on Stellio’s marriage with the woman for 
whom Lelia had been neglected. There is something very striking 
in the way in which this is worked out, and the description of the 
strange mixture of good and evil in the Emperor is very fine indeed. 
The picture of an absolute ruler, oppressed with the consciousness 
of his power and his responsibility, is ably drawn. Mrs. Webster 
really gives us the key to one of the most curious problems of 
history. Caligula in Suetonius is an incredible monster; in The 
Sentence he is a possible creature, and one, too, whom we can at 
least pity. Here is a passage when the vengeance has been carried 
out. Cesar has contrived that AZonia should poison her husband,— 
she does it that he may be spared a lingering death; but he thinks 
that she wishes to be rid of him to gain an Imperial lover :— 

Caius, They carried their loves 
(The baseness of it!) to Baiw, to Honia’s; 
And Lwvlia with them—trusting, cheated guest! 
They closed her in slow, snaky coils, till they stung. 
They did not kill her, no; though that they planned : 
They found a safer way, drove her to madness, 
Set horror and grief to scare her to her death, 
Then, leaving her dead, they thought their secret safe, 
But, no. I, Cmsar, knew. I heard, saw, sentenced : 
And, lo, the lovers now ! 
(A pause.) Ye stand all scared. 
Dares none ask why the wanton killed her mate ? 
Marcus. Tell us. We know not what to ask. 
a She would not answer it. 
Caius (to Lonia). 


Ask her. 
Chick, wilt thou tell? 





Fonteia. Poor soul, she’s stricken numb. But she kill him ! 
That’s clear mistake. We know she could not do it. 
Caius. To have him silent safe, Fonteia, she kilied him, 
I, as Heaven’s gods let men achieve their schemes, 
Dooming in that success her punishment, 
So dealt with these two: each achieved to-day 
The hoped success ; he to be wedding her, 
And she—what think ye? (laughs). Why, that’s her success, 


Points t D 
That gives her right of marriage whole—on whom? iiss melas 


Rome’s sacred head, the Cesar, the Augustus, Me!” 
The reader will have noticed some ragged lines. These are, indeed 
’ 
toocommon. Mrs. Webster seems to us to transgress the licence of 
dramatic verse to give lines which cannot be read and, we should 
think, cannot be spoken. 


Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. (The 
Clarendon Press.) —This is in every way an excellent edition. Every- 
thing that Dr. Hill does for Johnson is done as a labour of love, with 
such care and so thorough an appreciation of the great man, that it 
cannot fail to be done well. In this volume, we have a brief life of 
Johnson,—perhaps Dr. Hill is a little hard in it on Mrs. Thrale. There 
is a special account of the circumstances under which Rasselas wag 
produced,—very pathetic circumstances they were. His mother wag 
dead ; and he had been too poor to go and see her in her last hours. The 
money earned by Rasselas was partly used to bury her. He wrote 
it in the evenings of a week. This would give more than there ig in 
a number of the Spectator, no inconsiderable achievement if the mere 
penmanship is considered. The edition before us is handsomely 
bound, but there is one of plainer aspect for school use. 


Fresh Woods and Pastures New. By the Author of “ An Amateur 
Angler’s Days in Dovedale.’’ (Sampson Low and Co.)—We have to 
congratulate the author on more than one achievement, first on having 
written a very charming book, and secondly, on having made a great 
advance in the art of fly-fishing (the probability is that he is much 
more proud of the second than the first). He is properly modest, 
indeed, about his skill even now ; but when we find that he can throw 
a dry fly, even with the uncertainty of aim to which he confesses, 
he has made, it is clear, a considerable progress. Of the fifteen 
letters which the volume contains, about half refer more or less to 
angling. ‘The Lug and the Teme, famous Herefordshire streams, 
have been this time the scenes of his prowess. Then he has some 
very pleasant chat about the sights and sounds of his “suburban 
garden,” especially about the cats. ‘‘In a Menagerie” is a readable 
paper; but why will so accomplished a writer use so very incorrect a 
phrase as “a collection of ferw naturw’’?? One would think that he 
fancied natura to have a secondary meaning of beast or creature, 
and nature to be a nominative plural. Of course, ferw naturw can 
only be a genitive. Certain animals are said to be ferw naturv, and 
no other usage is possible. The ‘ Amateur Angler”’ is a very pleasant 
writer, whom we shall be always glad to meet. As he has never, 
he tells us, seen any one who has eaten a plover, the present writer 
wishes to assure him from frequent experiences, had inthe Western 
Islands, that they are very good. 


Neck or Nothing. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. (F. V. White.)— 
This is a pretty little story of a young gentleman who loses all his 
money, and a favourite mare which he had intended, munch against 
his will, to sell, and which is killed in the hunting-field, and, en 
revanche, wins a wife who more than makes up to him for both. 
Jack Maynard, an eminent example of the class “‘ who are nobody’s 
enemies but their own,” gets, we think, far more than he deserves. 
That would have been to break stones on a Colonial road, or black 
shoes in a Colonial hotel. Still, it is well for us all that we do nat 
get our deserts. And in any case, Mrs. Cameron tells the story of 
the good-for-nothing in a pleasant fashion. There is nothing of the 
“elective affinities ’ kind about the book. 


Betel-Nut Island. By John T. Beighton. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—Betel-Nut Island is the English equivalent of Pulo Penang; in 
official language, Prince of Wales’s Island; in common parlance, 
Penang. This is the place which Mr. Beighton, who has known it 
and its inhabitants from boyhood, describes. He has much that is in- 
teresting to tell us about both. One of his earliest friends was a young 
Ba'tak, the Baltaks being acannibal tribe of the interior of Sumatra. Mr. 
Beighton tells us how Christianity, Mahommedanism, and Buddhism 
contended for the young proselyte. The first triumphed, and it 
seems that ‘‘ Thomas John Ince,’’ for so he called himself, was the 
first-fruit of an important and successful mission. The people were 
ferocious cannibals, and all efforts had been abandoned, till in 1862 
the Rhenish Society began operations among them, operations which 
can now show eleven thousand baptised Christians, and several self- 
supporting churches. Mr. Beighton has many things to tell us, as 
about the Chinese, about the natural history of the island, the various 
faiths which divide the people among them, &c. His concluding 
chapter describes “‘ British Courts of Justice in India.’ 

The Life and Adventures of a Very Little Monkey. By the Author 
of “ Moravian Life in the New Forest.” (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—The “ very little monkey ” was a marmoset, the second whose 
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story the author has told, and his doings are made into an interesting 
little story, mixed up with various experiences of travel, for 
‘Marmie’ was taken on a tour, and saw the manners and cities of 
many men. Other chapters have been added. We hear about 
flamingoes, about Arcachon oysters, and have a blackbird’s story told 
by himself. 

Puffs from the Engine of War. By “An Officer of the Line.” 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—These are military stories, but, as usual, 
have little or nothing to do with war. If we have Mars, he is not 
wandering dubiis in armis, but dallying with Venus,—quite in a 
proper way, it must be understood. There is some fun in the storiee, 
and they are generally readable. Being this, they have attained the 
object of their existence.——The Danvers Jewels (Bentley and Son), 
is a well-constructed story of a robbery elaborately plotted, success- 
fully carried out, and ultimately defeated by that modern Nemesis 
of triumphant crime, the railway accident. The tale is a good one 
of its kind. 

From Deacon to Churchwarden. By J. W. Kirton, LL.D. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—It is evident that Dr. Kirton thinks it no 
change for the better to go “ from Deacon to Churchwarden.” It is 
¢rue that Mr. Joshua Wakley was a hypocrite throughout his career, 
that he became a deacon to please his betrothed, and a churchwarden 
to spite his minister. Still, he became worse as he went on about 
in proportion as the one motive was more discreditable than the 
other. The impression left by the story is disagreeable. If per- 
guasion is to be effected by conciliation, it will hardly have much 
influence on Church of England readers. Why should the Ritualist 
vicar be represented as forging a certificate? We readily acknow- 
ledge that it is a legitimate thing in a controversial story to make the 
characters on the wrong side go to the bad. But the crime should 
have some connection with the error. We see nothing of the kind 
in the misdving of Mr. Wakley’s elder son. 

Books Receivep.—True Royalty, by John W. Keston, LL.D. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.), describes itself in its second title as “the 
noble example of an illustrious life as seen in the lofty purpose and 
generous deeds of Victoria, as Maiden, Mother, and Monarch.” It 
belongs, therefore, to the copious “ Jubilee” literature of the year, 
and is a good specimen of its kind. In the Wars of Queen Victoria’s 
Reign. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mrs. Armytage gives a brief 
chronicle of our wars, from that in Canada to that recently brought 
toan end in Burmah. It is, we think, too brief to be of much use 
or interest. The Brunswick Accession, by Percy M. Thornton 
(W. Ridgway), gives ‘‘a succinct account of her Majesty’s family, 
and of the accession thereof to the British Throne.” Mr. Thornton 
has had access to the unedited Hanoverian Papers, and has gleaned 
some material for history from them.——Australasia, by W. Wilkins 
(Blackie and Son), is a “descriptive and pictorial account of the 
Australian and New Zealand Colonies, Tasmania, and the Adjacent 
Lands,” and should be a useful manual. Young people are not less in- 
terested inthe Coloniesthan in the Mother-country itself, Actually they 
know less about them, it is probable, than they do about the countries 
of Europe.——South African Traits, by the Rev. James Mackinnon 
(James Gemmell, Edinburgh), records the experiences of the author 
gained during a residence of three years and a half at the Cape. Mr. 
Mackinnon’s views on the Afrikander question are clear and definite. 
He does not hold with Mr. Froude as to the policy of handing over 
South Africa to the Boers. Reactionary at home and merciless to the 
native tribes, their rule would be a misfortune of the worst kind. 
In The State Purchase of Railways (Chapman and Hall), Mr. Charles 
Waring accumulates, so to speak, round essays which he republishes 
from the Fortnightly Review, a number of facts and suggestions 
which together give an interesting view of this important question. 
His proposal, as far as we can compress it into a very few words, is 
to buy the railways by issuing a Government railway stock (say, 
£1,000,000,000), and afterwards manage them for the benefit of trade. 
But readers must see for themselves what he has to say. Wintering 
Abroad, by Dr. A. Drysdale (Virtue and Co.), is a second edition. The 
author does not believe in long sea-voyages, nor in high-altitude resorts. 
But he does believe in the Riviera, and discusses the aptitudes of the 
various places included under that name.——The Grievances between 
Authors and Publishers (Field and Tuer) contains a report of the 
conferences of the Incorporated Society of Authors held in the 
March of last year.—Ceylon in the Jubilee Year, by John 
Ferguson (Haddon and Co., London; Ferguson, Colombo), “a third 
edition, revised, enlarged, and brought down to date,” gives an 
account of the present condition of the island, its resources, and the 
prospects which it holds out for the remunerative investment of 
capital—The South Isles of Aran, by Oliver J. Burke (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.), is a contribution of facts by an observer who was 
connected with the Land Commission ; and facts are always welcome. 
The Isles of Aran, it may be observed, are in Galway Bay. In the 
series of “The World’s Workers’? we have a volume containing 
the Biographies of Thomas E. Edison and Samuel F. B. Marsh, by 
Van Buren Dunlow, LL.D., and Jane Marsh Parker. (Cassell and 























Co.) The Historical Record of the Forty-Fourth, or “ East Essex” 
Regiment, compiled by Thomas Carter (Gale and Polden), a 
“second edition,” records in chronological order the achieve- 
ments of the regiment. It was raised in 1741 (originally as 
the 55th). It was present at the disastrous battle of Preston Pans 
(where twelve of its officers were taken prisoners). Its next service 
was still more unfortunate, for it formed part of Braddock’s force in 
the expedition against Fort du Quesne. On this cccasion seven 
officers (including the Colonel) were killed and nine wounded. It was 
not before this century that it acquired its chief distinctions. Then 
they came thickly, as the names on its coloars—Egypt, Badajoz, 
Waterloo, Inkerman, among others—snffice to show. In the Waterloo 
campaign, it lost two officers killed and nineteen wounded, and 
twenty-one non-commissioned officers and men killed and one hundred 
and forty-four wonnded. At Inkerman it was engaged, partly in 
defending the trenches and partly at Cathcart’s Hill. The Struggle 
between England and France for Supremacy in India, by E. J. Ranson 
(Triibner and Co.), is the “La Bas Prize Easay for 1886,” and will 
take its place as a valuable discussion of an important period. 
——Another contribution to Indian history is a “ new edition, with 
corrections and additions,” of The Fall of the Moghul Empire, 
by H. G. Keene, C.I.E. (W. H. Alien and Co.) Then and 
Now; or, Fifty Years of Newspaper Work, by William Hunt 
(Hamilton, Adams, and OCo.), is a reprint of letters published 
originally in a Hull newspaper. They contain a vast number 
of facts and names, so vast that the reader is apt to get lost 
among them, and mies the real interest which attaches to some of 
them. We find it mentioned asa test of skill in a shorthand writer, 
that he was “ able to take Sir Stafford Northcote.’’ Mr. Hunt writes, 
—T heard Sir Stafford deliver many speeches at about this time 
(1866), and my idea was that he spoke fully 150 words a minute, and 
possibly sometimes even exceeded 160.” The Vegetable Lamb of 
Tartary: a Curious Fable of the Cotton Plant, by Henry Lee (Sampson 
Low and Co.), discusses a curious instance of the fictions that accumu. 
late round fact. Mr. Lee’s conclusion is summed up in the sentence,— 
“Tt seems to me to be clear and indubitable that the fruit which 
burst when ripe, and disclosed within it a ‘little lamb,’ was the 
cotton pod, and that the soft, white, delicate fleece of ‘the Vegetable 
Lamb of Scythia’ was that which we still call ‘cotton wool.’” Bat 
the processes by which he arrives at this conclusion show much 
industry and reading, and are full of curious information. 


Practical Guide to Photography. (Marion and Co.)—Written, as 
the authors intimate, “rather for the amateur than the professional 
photographer,”’ this treatise forcibly advocates the dry-plate process 
of the present day, and points out the ready means to hand by which 
finished results may easily be obtained. Minute details of manipula. 
tion are clearly and precisely given for all operations, from the 
setting-up of the camera to the final completion of the picture. 
Reliable formulx and valuable directions for their use are also given. 
Difficulties which are almost certain to be met with in practice are 
fully dealt with, and remedies prescribed for the general causes of 
failure. The historical chapters, too, will be found interesting, 
although old practitioners may take exception to some remarks upon 
the beautiful collodion process, as many results obtained by it are 
still standards of excellence. The professional photographer, as well 
as the amateur, may consult the book with advantage. 











MaGazines AND SertAL Pustications.—We have received the 
following for February :—The Art Journal.—The Magazine of Art.— 
The English Illustrated Magazine.—Part 7 of Our River.—Part 9 of 
Punch’s Victorian Era.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—The Army and 
Navy Magazine.—The Scots’ Magazine.—All the Year Round.—The 
Argosy.—The Century Magazine.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Harper’s 
Magazine.— Scribner's Magazine.—The Indian Magazine.—The Month. 
—The LExpositor.—The Homiletic Magazine.—The Congregational 
Review.—The Church Monthly.—The Journal of Philology.—The Book- 
worm.—The Folk-Lore Journal.—The Hospital—Good Words.—The 
Quiver.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Sunday at 
Home.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—Harper’s Young People. 
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Blaikie (W. G.), First Book of Samuel, er 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 76 


i dvehiadagendanesnel (Routledge) 7,0 


Boisgobey (F. Du), Cat’s Eye Ring, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
.. (Whittaker) 30 


Bottone (S. R.), Electrical-Instrument Making, cr 8vo..... 














Brough (B. H.), Mine-Surveying, Cr 8V0..........cccceceecetceeceeeeeeeeree serene (Griffin) 76 
Ceremonial of the Altar, 12m0............-ccccscccrcecsorsescesee ....(Sonnenschein) 26 
Chapman (H. B.), Religion of the Cross, er 8vo ..(Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Churgress, the, by the “ Prig,’”’ 12mo ............ (C.K. Panl) 3/6 
Faber Birthday-Book, by H. B. Laurie, 16mo Washbourne) 2/6 
George Sand, by E. M. Caro, 80 ..........ceceeeee (Routledge) 2/6 
Glass (H. A.), Story of the Psalters, cr 8vo (C. K. Paul) 50 
Grey (Earl), Ireland, Cr 8V0 ...........cccececsesreesserecreecceseeeeteceseereeresees (Murray) 3,6 
Harte (Bret), Crusade of the Excelsior, 120 .....sccececceceeesseee (F. V. White) 3/6 
Harte (Bret), Phyllis of the Sierras, 12m0 ............c0ecceee (Chatto & Windus) 20 
Holland (H.35.), Alive Unto GOd, BVO  ...scccseceeccereeeeeeeeeee cence (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Ixora: a Mystery, cr 8v0.............+ sadebencnsyaseeaasvanhamianaeasdecdsianhi (Cc, K. Paul) 60 
Kane (E.), Islander: & Poem, 12m0.......00.cc.cecceresrceceereeceereeseereeses (EB. Stock) 5/0 
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Leland (C. 8.), Practical Education, cr 870 .......sss000 tesesessesseeees( Whittaker) 6/0 

Living Voices of Living Men, cr 8vo............. (Higham) 4/6 
McFadyean (J.), Comparative Anatomy of Dome 3 3 (Oxf. Univ. Press) 8/0 
McMurdo (E.), History of Portugal, 8vo ......... (Ss. Low) 21/0 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Four Ghost Stories, Cr 8V0.........ssecsereereseesees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Moore (G.), Confessions of a Young Man, cr 8vo ‘imeem 6/0 
My Own Album of Animals, 460 .......cc.cecceceneeeeee (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Notley (F. E. M.), Love's Orosses, 120 ........0.se.corsseseresseosees «(S. Blackett) 2/0 
Prestwich (J.), Geology, Vol. II., roy 8v0 (Oxford Univ. Press) 36/0 
Rainsford (M.), Mystery of His Will, cr 8 Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Ridgeway (C. J.), Mountain of Blessedae A(Skeffington) 2/6 
Rolfe (E. N.), Pompeii, cr 8vo ..............8. ...(8, Low) 7 

Tyner (C. E.), Fifty Sonnets, 12mo ................. ath . C. K. Paul) 1 

Williams (J. W.), Shell- Colle 2ctor’s H: indbook, 1 2: dG per ‘& Drowley) 5/0 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book i., chaps, 1 to 8, by EK. ‘A. Wells, 18mo (Macmillan) 1 
























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
indetnn postage to any part of the United yearly. 
ingdom ... eel SC Gis Oa SS cscs Oo 7 2 


Including postage to any of the’ “Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germs ‘tl 
Including postage to India, China, &c.. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






DID s snssvniadstnsnecnesentasnsvennsienl £10 10 0| Narrow Colummn...........0.sse0e £310 6 
Half. Page... «» 5 5 O} Half-Column 6 0 
Quarter-Page SpAasiepuisseceseenn anaes 212 6{| Quarter-Column 0 





Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
_ Contracts for a Series of acne 7% or Twelve Months, 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Iacieinincinte Street, 5 eee, huiaadl 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Uprgzam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than: noon on Friday. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW 
OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5, Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 











rEW ATHENAUM CLUB (Founded 1878). 





Graduates of Universities and Members of recognised Scientific or Literary 
Societies can at present be admitte1 without Entrance-Fee. 

Town Subscription, £4 4s. Country, £2 2s. 

Particulars on | application to the SECRETARY, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 





OSS SALL SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION in 1888, Examination on March 14th, 
15th, and 16th, at Rossall or at Oxford. 
Scholarships vary in value from 70 guincas (covering fees) to £20 per annum, 
Subjects of examination mainly classical or mathematical. 
For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 


FANCY DRESSES “DESCRIBED: 
Or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls. 
By ARDERN HOLT. 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches and 16 Full-Page 
Coloured Illustrations of Favourite Models, and Description of 
upwards of 700 Costumes, 

“The writer has ev ay been present at many of the fancy balls given of 
late years.”’—Morning Post 
** What to wear at a fancy ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
it is answered in every particular by a little book called ‘ Fancy Dresses 
Described,’ ’—Daily Telegraph, 
‘‘ The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful.’”’—Queen, 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, 





WYMAN and SONS, — ene Street, W.C. ; 


DEBENHAM a4 FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 








“Securus judicat orbis terrarwm.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


oT 1.0 QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing 


ROWLANDS’ fragrance to the breath, It is by far the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 





and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


ODONTO 











ae 


“LIBERTY” LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FANCY, BALL, DINNER, ana 
ART EVENING COSTUMES, 


- A B fe I Cc Ss,  seiecnas. SKETCHES IN ANY Dusien on PERIOD, 


For the SEASON, FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
PaTTEeNs Post-FRER. East India House, ) 
LIBERTY & CO. |&Chesham House, s REGENT STREET, w, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASs 





AND CHINA SERVICEs, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 





| Railway Station—MATLOOCK BRIDGE, 
ine? Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
sy W. B. HUNTER, M.D.., &c. 
Physicians JOS. OC. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 
| Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week. 


HYDROPATHY, 
| 
SMEDLEY’S. 
MATLOCKE. | 


CARDINAL AND ‘HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS. 


(REG.) 


l GENUINE ONLY 
| DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON AND SONS, 
| READING. 


Pricep Lists Post-FREF. 





Just published, Sixth Edition, Revised, and Enlarged with Three 
New Chapters and Apper.dix, and addi itional Illustrations, 
| leventh Thousand, 1s, cloth. 
| OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
| With Special Information about Spectacles. 
OUR | By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
| EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION :— 
*** How to Use Our Eyes, by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘* Gives many 
E Y E S a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
"| preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
| to wear spectacies. Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and bid pny Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Le1au Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 


The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Cradi, Francia, Michae! Ang: slo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Marillo, &e,, RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photogr: aphy, from the gr and Ww orks i in 
the Louvre, Hermitage Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &e. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Backingham Pala 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 

The GREAT BRITISH PORTRAITISTS, Reynolds, Lawrence, Gainshoroug gb, 
Romney, Hoppner, Morland, selected by the late G. W. Reed, from choice proof 
in the British Museum, and reproduced by the Autotype process. 

The LIBER STUDIORUM, a in Autotype trom choice proofs lent by 
the Rey. Stopford Brooke, M. 

The ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. With Notes and 
Memoir by Louis Fagan, E: 

The GOOD SHEPHERD: “CHRIST and PETER. Autotypes of two noble 
Drawings by Frederick Shields, 

The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACH and WAR. Autotypes from the Car- 
toons for the Frescoes in South Kensington Museum, by Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON, P.R 

Just published, a Pamphlet, 32 pp., 4 Illustrations, 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Edneational Art.” Conte ainirg a Description of 
Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with appropriate P.ctures, 
short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. With 4 Illustrations 
rd — and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. Sent free by post on applica- 

ion to 

TH E AU T:0 TY PE COMPANY 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library, 
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THE 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 

fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 

Students will be admitted in September, 1888, For Competition the Secretary of 

State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 

and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Four of £59, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888. Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1888, 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 














UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


S*: ANDREWS 


For Prospectus, apply to the 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





TUDIO, about 30 ft. square, in HOLLAND PARK ROAD, 


KENSINGTON, to be LET, together with large reception-room, bed- 








room, kitchen, and bath-room. Immediate possession.x—Apply to A. LANGDALE, 
186 Brompton Road, S.W. 


| grat HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PRINCIPAL—Miss BISHOP. 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 18th. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination at the 
cotaee on bat nage and Thursday, March 2ist and 22nd, unless they have 
already passed an exam‘nation accepted as ive arg 
lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (it — ae ae ee 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


LADY, having thoroughly educated an Orphan Girl, is 
£f desirous of finding her an ENGAGEMENT as AMANUENSIS toa Literary 
Lady or Gentleman. Goo German and French (acquired abroad) ; good reader, 
orci -_ sec fair musician ; could acquire type-writing and shorthand, if 

esired, References given and required.—Apply by letter to “*S. N.,”? 16 South- 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. . . “ 








4 IGHT ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS.—£60, £50, £40, for 
Boarders, or £12 for Day Boys, on March 13th.—Apply before March 11th, 
to A, TALBOT, Esq., Grammar School, Bedford. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and Daily 
GOVERNESSES (finishing, senior, junior, nursery), Class Teachers, Visiting 
Lady Professors, and Artists; Chaperons, Companions, &c. Schools recom- 
mended. Holiday Governesses Disengaged. Madame Aubert’s GOVERNESS 

















The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


HGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) = Joint 

FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRiSH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


CRAMER’S 














es TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 


WARDROBES. 
ROBINSON 


For dress or ordinary wear. Best 
AND 


qualitylong-cloth, with 4-fold finest 
linen fronts,85s 6d per half-dozen 

CLEAVER’S 

MATCHLESS 


(to measure or pattern, 2s extra), 

Gentlemen are invited to send for 

cuttings of materials used, also 

patterns of our newest styles in 

Fancy-Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 

SHIRTS Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 
With best materials in 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 
for 14s the half-dozen. We 
refit none under this figure. 
Price-Lists and samples of 


to any part of the worid. 
Linen Collars, Cuffs, &c., and 


MADE AS GOOD 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- AS NEW. 
free to any part. | 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphic Address, ‘‘LinEN”’), BELFAST. 





Rev. 


OLD SHIRTS 





the Clergy. 





c— 


IRON-FRAMED MIGNON COTTAGE, 


Walnut, Rosewood, or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 46 guineas. £443 per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND. 


Fan Model (registered), in all cases, 75 guineas, £7 7s per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


Accumulated Funds 

Annual Income ... eos — wns ane 

Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 wed an ree ‘ 

The Society offers the following advantages:—l. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Mana 
Agents being employed or Commission puid. 

4. Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 

Travel after Five Years’ Assurance, 

7. The Protit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits. —_ 


—PIANETTE, full compass, check action, trichord treble, 25 to 26 guineas. 
£2 7s 6d to £2 12s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 








ALBERT PIANETTE, in Rosewood, Walnut, 


_or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 35 to 40 guineas, £3 3s and £3 133 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


in 


YEARS’ 


SYSTEM, 


THREE 


originated by them, imitated and advertised by many, is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal 
scale only by themselves. 
tended to suit the convenience of customers. 


REGENT STREET, W.; MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


Special terms if paid in one or two years, and, if required, this system ex- 
Full particulars free on application. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
OPEN TO THE OLERGY AND TUEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES, 
| The Right Rev. ti<« LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YOR. 

DIRECTORS. 





CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Deputy-CuairmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. | 

The ARCHDEACON of BATH, 

GEOKGE T, BIDDULPH, Esq. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. 

Rey. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. 

The DEAN of BRISTOL 

tev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 

Rev. ©. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 

Hon. HAMILTON J, A. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, 

The DEAN of EXETER 

Rey. GEORGE ELLER, 

Canon ELLISON, M.A. 
Puysician—Dr,. STONE. 


GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 
Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A, 

Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 
Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK, 
Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACK, D.D. 

! The DEAN of YORK. 
ActuarY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June Ist, 1887. 


CUFFE, B.A. 


M.A. 


£3,349,535 
371,977 
486,000 
gement; no 
3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
6. No Shareholders ; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
at Reduced Premium under Special Conditions,~ 





AGE, 
25 | 
30 
| 35 
| 40 
45 | 
50 | 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


#38. d. | AGE, £8. d. | 
20 1 8 25 161 8 
23 3 4 | | 30 | 18 10 10 | 
2610 0 | 35 21 4 2 
31 1 § 4) | 24.17 6 

26 3 4 | 45 2319 2 | 
4313 4 | 50 | 34:19 2 





Cc OC O A. 


Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8. W. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





RY’S 
URE 


GOLD MEDAL, 


SPECTACLES. 
** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequeatly cause 
Blindness,” 


einen T, nl 
Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- © eeeeniaeeeiaeed Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. OCOA, | OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya — senha 
is Improve 


a BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 


Practitioner, scientifically adapts 


“'T consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is | Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a | sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.”—W, H, R, STanLey, 


| post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
' from defective vision. CITY BRANOH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 8vo, price 5s. 


CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


SCOTSMAN.—* An original thinker, and a clear, forcible writer.”’ 

ACADEMY.— The ability of Mr. Crozier consists in a remarkable clearness of detail vision...... fine critical 
observation...... singular acumen of distinction—the power, so to speak, of seeing through millstones, of being 
in a manner clairvoyant......This accurate and subtle thinker.” 

SCOTTISH REVIEW.—“ There can be no doubt, we think, that Mr. Crozier has put his finger upon the 
week point in the speculations of previous writers, and that he has himself laid hold of the right method for 
the adequate treatment of his subject. The work is one of real and pre-eminent merit, and will deservedly 
take a high place in the class of literature to which it belongs,” 

INQUIRER.—“ This is a work of real ability. It is full of thought, and its style is both forcible and clear, 
The reader is borne on a stream of strong thinking from point to point, until at last, when he pauses to get 
a little mental breath, he finds that he has been doing almost as much thinking as the author himself, so 
stimulating and suggestive is the book ; and so full is it of discriminating, vigorous, and subtle ideas...... This 
rich and suggestive book.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ The book of avery able man......The testimony which we are compelled to give to the 
high ability of this ambitious work is completely impartial...... We can have no doubt as to the great ability 
of the book, nor as to the literary power with which the thoughts it contains are often expressed...... Full of 
original criticism......Great literary faculty......It will rectify much that is faulty in the views of his pre- 
decessors...... A book far less superficial than Mr. Buckle’s.”’ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SATVUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


TINCTURE 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


D R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


ALL 








DATURA TATULA, om Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco-—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 103,and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





J pentane ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 
secured, 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





es 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
VIRGINIA PENNANT, 


the Author of ‘A Golden Bar,” « Christina 
North,” &. 2 vols. 


ONLY a CORAL GIRL. By 


GERTRUDE Forpe, Author of “ Driven Before the 
Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 


A FAIR CRUSADER: a 


Story of To-Day. By Witt1am WESTALL, Author 
of ‘‘ Larry Lohengrin,” &c. 2 vols, 


A BRETON MAIDEN. By a 


Frencu Lapy, Author of “ Till My Wedding. 
Day.” 


BORN in the PURPLE. By 


MAxwELL Fox. 


A NEW FACE at the DOOR. 


By Jane Stantey, Author of ‘A Daughter of 
the Gods.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


Furneaux Jordan on 
the Human Figure and 
Family Inheritance, in Charac- 
ter, Education, Morals, and 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 


2 vols. 


Progress. 5s. 
“Remarkable and extremely  interesting.”— 
Scotsman, 


“ Witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in 
style.’—Medical Press, 
“ Full of varied interest.”—Mind, 
London: KeGan Pavt, TRENCH, and Co. 





Now ready, 56th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW. 
LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SimpxkiIn, MARSHALL, and Co, 











NOW READY. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Publication. Price 503, 
elegantly bound. Dedicated by permission to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM : a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Epwarp WaALForD, M.A., late Scholar 
of Baliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 
more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Fawilies in 
the United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage 
at their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have 
held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, 
Clubs, &c. 
London: CHatTo and Winpvs, Piccadilly, W. 


EBRETT. 
EBRETT, 1888, ready. 
EBRETT contains the Latest and 


Fullest Information of avy Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Knightage. Cloth, gilt edges, 31s 6d; or 2 vols., 
163 each. 

London: Rout of Honour OFFicE, 160a Fleet Street. 








RAYERS for ONE and ALL. With 
Bible Readings and Numbers chosen from 

‘*Hymns Ancient and Modern.” For Family Use. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

BIcKERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—Mr. Heron, High Street, Belfast, 
writes :— ‘1am subject to inflammation of the throat, 
and suffer greatly inculd weather from a cough. Dr. 
Lococr’s WAFERS relieved the cough, allayed the 
inflammation, and gave me ease at once.”” Asthma, 
consumption, bronchitis, coughs, and colds are 
instantly relieved and rapidly cured by the Wafers. 
Sold by all Druggists, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Biliouns affections, with all their con- 
comitant annoyances induced by atmospheric changes, 
or too liberal diet, should be checked at once, or 
serious Consequences may ensue. When any one finds 
his ideas less clear than usual, his eyesight dimmed, 
and his head dizzy, accompanied by a disinclination 
for all exertion, physical or mental, he may be quite 
sure that he is in immediate need of some alterative 
medicine. Let him at once send for a box of Hollo- 
way’s Pills, a mild course of which will remove the 
symptoms, and speedily renew his usual healthfal 
feeling. If the bowels be irritable, Holloway’s 
Ointment should be diligently rubbed over the 
stomach and liver every night and morning. 
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LIFE OF CHARLES DARWIN, 
NEW EDITIONS OF HIS WORKS. 


vent! ousand, with Portraits, 3 vo's. 8vo, 363. 
qTheLIFEandLETTERS of CHARLES 


RWIN, F.R.S. With an Antobiographical 
seg *Edi‘ed by his Son, Francis Darwin, 


F.RS. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


The ORIGIN of SPECIES by MEANS 
of NATURAL SELECTION; or, the Preserva- 
tion of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. 
Large-Type Edition (760 pp.), 2 vols , 122, 


The DESCENT of MAN, and SELEC- 
TION in RELATION to SEX. Large-Type Edi- 
tion (909 pp.), 2 vols., 15s. 

CHEAPER & UNIFORM EDITIONS. 

A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND 
the WORLD. 7s 6d. 


The ORIGIN of SPECIES by MEANS 
of NATURAL SELECTION. 6s, 


The VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by 
WHICH ORCHIDS are FERTILISED by IN- 
SECTS. 7s 6d. 


VARIATION of ANIMALS and 
PLANTS under DOMESTICATION, 2 vols, 
15s. 


The DESCENT of MAN, and SELEC- 
TION in RELATION to SEX. 7s 6d. 


EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS in 
MAN and ANIMALS. Mustrations. alias 


MOVEMENTS and HABITS of 


CLIMBING PLANTS. 6s, 


EFFECTS of CROSS and SELF- 
FERTILIZATION in the VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 93. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 9s. 


[In the press, 


DIFFERENT FORMS of FLOWERS 


on PLANTS of the SAM" SPECIES, 73 6d. 


POWER of MOVEMENT * PLANTS. 


In the press. 


FORMATION of VEGETABLE 
MOULD through the ACTION of WORMS. 6s. 


LIFE of ERASMUS DARWIN. New 


Edition. Portrait, 73 60. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZADIA. 


The New Edition, in 10 volnmes, 
Published in cloth at 10s per vol., offered for 7s 6d. 
Published in ha!f-morocco at 15s per vol., 
offered for 11s 3d, 

Postage, 9d extra. Vol. I. ready MARCH Ist. 
A. WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co,), 

18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Prospectus free on-application. 








NOW READY. 
THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FOR 1888. 


Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s ; cloth boards, 4s. 

The Sixth Issue of this important Work presents 
an authorised and comprehensive record of the condi- 
tion and work of the Church of England, and of all 
=" in communion with her throughout the 
world, 

Several additions of considerable interest and im- 
portance will be found in this volume, giving it a 
peculiar value of its own. 

In the interests of the National Church the circula- 
tion of this Book is of immense importance, as the 
records it furnishes must greatly tend to remove 
common prejudices and misconceptions with regard 
to the position of the Church of England, and her 
relation to the spiritual wants of the people, 

SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE. London: Northumberland Avenue, Charing 
Cross, W.C.; 43 Qneen Victoria Street, E.O. 
Brighton : 135 North S:reet. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &. 
London: G. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
a Street; and SimPKIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Jourt. 





1s, post-free. 


NLARGED TONSILS CURABLE 

WITHOUT CUTTING. By Greorce Moore, 

M.D. London: James Epps and Co., 48 Thread- 
needle Str.et, and 170 Piccadilly. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


The LAST of the VALOIS; and the Accession 


of Henry of Navarre, 1559-1589. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
with Portraits on Steel, 24s. 


Cee 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and REMINISCENCES of 


SIR DOUGLAS FORSYTH, K.C.S.1., C.B, Edited by his Daughter, Ernet Forsytu. In demy &vo 
with Portrait on Steel, and Map, 123 6d. i 





FOURTH EDITION. 


WILLIAM POWELL FRITH’S AUTOBIO- 


GRAPHY and REMINISCENCES. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 30s. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of ‘‘ The Wooing o’t,”’ ‘‘ Her Dearest Foe.”” In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


HIS COUSIN BETTY. By Miss F. M. Peard, 


Author of “ Near Neighbours,’’ &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


YOUNG MISTLEY: a New Novel. In 2 vols. 


crown 8yo. 


WHITEPATCH: a Romance for Quiet People. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


NOTICE. 


On WEDNESDAY NEXT will be published the 
Second Volume of the HENRY IRVING SHAKE- 
SPEARE, Edited by Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall, 
and Illustrated by Gordon Browne. The Work will be 
completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
price 10s 6d each. 


*.* Prospectus, with Specimen Page, sent post-free on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.’’ 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD CABLE, THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
By the AUTHOR of “ Mehalah,” “ John Herring,” “ Court Royal,’’ “ The Gaverocks,” &c. 


“A novel essentially readable, and full of life and colour.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


‘READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 








Wellington Street, Strand. 


vse LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 








*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


OF MEAT, 
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WORKS BY 
Sir HENRY MAINE, K.C.S.I., LL.D., F.R.S. 


1. ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the 


Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. Eleventh 
Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


2. LECTURES on the EARLY HISTORY 


of INSTITUTIONS, in Continvation of the above Work. Fourth 
Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


3. VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST 


and WEST. Six Lectures delivered at Oxford. Fifth Edition. To 
which are added other Lectures, Addresses, and Essays. 8vo, 123. 


4, DISSERTATIONS on EARLY LAW and 


CUSTOM. Chiefly selected from Lectures delivered at Oxford. 8vo, 12s, 


. POPULAR GOVERNMENT. I. Pros- 


pects of Popular Government. II. Nature of Democracy, _Ill. Age of 
Progress. IV. Constitution of the United States. Third Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


Or 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
LIFE and LABOUR;; or, Characteristics of Men of Industry, 


Talent, and Genius. 63. (Just published, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. With 


Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 6s, 


Gs each. 
SELF-HELP. r 
CHARACTER, 


THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s, 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


2ls, 7s 6d, or 2s 6d, 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated. 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 
LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, the SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A, 6s, 


With Illustrations, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


EARL GREY ON IRELAND. 
This day, crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


IRELAND: the Causes of its Present Condi- 


tion, and the Measures Proposed for its Improvement. By Eart Grey, K.G. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| ae, RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly. 





In 2 vols. 8vo., price 36s. 


HE LIFE of JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. By the Rav. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., Rector of Scrayingham, 





Price 1s; by post, 1s 3d, 
IRST LESSONS in SCIENCE (ASTRONOMY). By 
the Right Rev. Jonny Wiit1am Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Nata}, 1853-1883, 


SECOND EDITION, 1 vol. 8vo, with Genealogical Table, price 63 ; by post, 6s 6d. 
‘on BRUNSWICK ACCESSION. By Prrcy M. 


THORNTON. 





Wim RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly. 








NOW READY.—Printed for Private Circulation and Subscription. 
; Issue limited to 250 copies. 
OEMS of RICHARD CRASHAW. Selected and arranged, 
with Notes and a Bibliography, by J. R. Turin. ‘‘ We have nothing but 
pleasure to express for this most acceptable volume of sclections.”—Spectator. 
** This excellently chosen selection.”—Catholic Press. 
Price 2s 64, post-free. To be had of the EDITOR, Waterworks Street, Hull. 


PSTAIBRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Contral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIKE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 

comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom. Mild and equable tempera- 

ture and absence of all extremes, Visitors received en pension. Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 








Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 64. 


BULGARIA, 
PAST AND PRESENT: 


Historical, Political, and Descriptive. 


By JAMES SAMUELSON, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “Roumania, Past and Present,’ &. 


Illustrated with a Map of United Bulgaria; 
Collotype Views and Portraits from Seventeen Photographs by 
Karastojanoff of Sofia, Cavra of Philippopolis, and 
O Marcolesco of Tirnova ; 
And numerous Woodcuts and Vignettes from Original Sketches by the Author, 


ATHENAZUM :—* Mr, Samuelson gives the earlier portion of his volume to an 
easy historical survey of the Bulgarian past, followed by an accurate account of 
the reign of Prince Alexander, the Russian intrigues, the Servian War, and the 
accession of Prince Ferdinand...... Our author’s last chapter upon the present con. 
dition of Bulgarian trade and finance, and his chapter on travellinz, describing 
the most interesting spots within the country, are full of sympathy and of in. 
sight; yet he gives the reader the impression of being a perfectly fair writer... 
The volume is well illustrated from photographs and sketches of places and of 
men,” ; 

SCOTSMAN :—“ May be recommended to the attention of all interested in the 
progress of the country,” 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


The whole of the FIRST EDITION baving been sold out within ten ditys of 
publication, a SECOND EDITION is just ready. 


HENRY VIII. AND THE 
ENGLISH MONASTERIES, 


AN ATTEMPT TO ILLUSTRATE HOW AND BY WHAT METHODS THEIR 
SUPPRESSION WAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


By Rev. FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, O.S.B., 
Sometime Prior of St. Gregory’s Monastery, Downside. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. I., SECOND EDITION, price 12s, 

** The author’s statements are beyond dispute, while his main conclusions are 
formed with much fairness.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 

“ Every source of information seems to have been drawn on. The result isa 
picture of monastic life more truthful than any hitherto painted,’’—Standard, 

“The last days of the Carthusians shows us something of monastic life at its 
best and noblest, the real defect in our conventional ideas about the old monks 
being that the better side of their life is so little represented in them.” —Sunday 
Times. 

**Gasquet’s ‘Henry VIII.’ will be a very valuable work for historical 
reference.’’—Punch, 


“The book will be thankfully received by all historical scholars who work 
with unbiassed minds,”—Publisher’s Circular, 


JOHN HODGES, 25 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 17rx. 


THE GOVERNMENT YEAR-BOOK. 


A Record of the Forms and Methods of Government in Great Britain, her Colonies, 
and Foreign Countries, 


18 88. 


With an Introduction on the Diffusion of Popular Government over the Sur- 
face of the Globe, and on the Nature and Extent of International Jurisdictions. 
To which is added a Review of the Chief Occurrences affecting National and 
International Government, 

Edited by LEWIS SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘‘ New Greece,”’ *‘ England’s Policy: its Traditions and Problems,’ &c. 
Large crown 8yo, cloth, 6:, 





NEW VOLUME of * The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
CHALDEA. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. Maps and I1lustra- 
tions, large crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
* Written in a vivid and interesting style.’’"—Scotsman. 


INSPIRATION and the BIBLE: an Inquiry. By Robert 


Horton, M.A., formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s, (Shortly. 


MORE THAN HE BARGAINED FOR: an Anglo-Indian 


Novel. Ry J. R. Hutcuinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





| cptraasiniaman ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS we wee ee ve =£7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... ... eee ‘ee se 9,000,000 


1848, 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nada 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In eases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 








may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.0, 





skates pcbanicaeaaaniattatnes: 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.’S 
LIST. 


SECOND EDITION.—THIS DAY. 


REMINISCENCES of WILLIAM ROGERS, 


Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. | Compiled by R. H. Happen, Curate of 

the Same, Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 
“The record of sustained and noble efforts to help the helpless, to elevate the 
7hten the bonds of a common sympathy between the benevolent 

rg poor...... The real interest of the reminiscences is in the 
story of an indefatig: 3; but they are rich in good stories well told, and 
are writen with quiet sarcasm and qnaint humour, —Times, | 

“Will be read with interest and entertainment as well as with rare regret that 
there is not more of them.”—Daily News. 
“6 Full of amusing stories.””—St. James's Gazette. 

Large crown 8vo, with Portrait and Diocesan Map, 7s 6d. 


BISHOP FORBES: a Memoir. By the Rev. 


D. J. Mackey, M.A., Jate Canon and Precentor of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, 


Perth. 
Large post Svo, 12s. 


TRANSCRIPTS and STUDIES. By Edward 


DowpeEN, LL.D, Professor of English Literature in the University of Dublin. 
“Tn the essays reprinted from many sources that make up Professor Dowden’s 
‘Transcripts and Studies’ there is a sufficient kinship of style and subject to 
render their colicction desirable and advantageous, Whether they treat of 
Elizabethan and modern poetry, or del with the literary aud artistic tendencies 
of our times, it is the poetic aspects of literature that most engaze Mr. Dowden’s 
thoughtful and sympathetic criticism,”’—Saturday Review. 
“Professor Dowden’s volume is full of pleasant, useful, and interesting matter, 
written in clear and forcible English.’”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 162. 


DOWN the ISLANDS: a Voyage to the 


Caribbecs. By WittrAmM AGNEW Paton. With 15 Full-Page Lilustrations 
and 53 Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by M, J. Burns. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


HIS HERITAGE. By Linda Gardiner. 


With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. 1 vel. crown 8vo, 63. 


degraded, and to tig 
rich and the stru 

















Super-royal Svo, with 45 Illustrations, buckram, 15s; Persian leather binding, 21s, 


BRIC-2-BRAC; or, some Photo-Prints, 


illustrating Ars Objects at Gower Lodge, Windsor. Described by Lord Ronatp 
GoweER, F.S.A., # ‘rustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 60, 


HOME-RULE and STATE SUPREMACY ; 


or, Nationality Reconciled with Empire. An Essay, Introductory and Ex- 
planatory, with the Draft of a Bill farther to Amend the Act of Union, and 
Provide for the Federal! Government of Ireland. By Witiram Diasy 
Srrmoor, Q.C., LL.D., Recorder of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The CHURGRESS. By ‘The Prig,” Author 
of * The Life ofa Prig.” __ 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Books Exchange- 


able by the Library Messengers), from Two Guineas per Annum, 


ALL tne BEST anp MOST POPULAR BOOKS or tur SEASON 
ARE IN CIRCULATION ar MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 








MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many thousand 
Volumes of Standard and other Works withdrawn from circula- 


tion, and now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A Large Assortment of Handsomely Bound Books, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 


PROSPECTUSES AND CLEARANCE LISTS SENT POSTAGE 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Brancu OFFICES : 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Next week will be published, 


THE 


TRUTH ABOUT HOMERULE. 


PAPERS ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 
BY 
| The MARQUIS of HARTINGTON. 
| The EARL of SELBORNE. 
The Lord BARING. 
Mr, W. E. H. LECKY. 
GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, 
K.C.M.G., M.P. 


The DUKE of ARGYLL. 

The EARL of DERBY. 

The Lord BRAMWELL. 

Professor VAMBERY. 

Mr. FREDERICK POLLOCK, 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD, M.P. 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, K.C.M.G., M.P. 


Crown 8yo, price Is. 


This day is published. 


SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. Principal 


Cairp, Glasgow. Being the New Volume of “ Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers.”” Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d, 


Tmmediately will be published. 


A TREATISE on MONEY, and ESSAYS on 


PRESENT MONETARY PROBLEMS. By Josern Suretp Nicnuoisoy, 
M.A., D.Se., Professor of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercautile 
Law in tue University cf Edinburgh. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


This day is published, 


SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Edited from the MSS. of Joun Ramsay, Esq., 
of Ochtertyre. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘‘ Memoir of Admiral 
Lord Keith, K.B.,” &c. 2 vols, 8vo, 3is 6d. 

“The contents of these two volumes are of unquestionable value. They show 
us, through the eyes of a shrewd observer, many of the men, and not a little of 
the manners of Scotland when, chiefly by reason of more intimate contact with 
England, the country was awakening or had just awakened to a new and more 
progressive life ..... Altogether these volumes torm the most interesting addition 
that has for some time been made to Scottish social, personal, and anecdotal 
history.”’—Scotsman. 

To the lovers of Scottish poetry, Mr. Ramsay will always be memorable as 
one of the most faithful and candid friends of Robert Burns...... There is hardly 
one of the figures included in Kay’s wonderful etchings of legal lights, from the 
Lord President Dundas to Robert Macqueen of Braxfield, who does not find a 
place in this most interesting gallery of literary portraits. The anecdotes and 
repartees of these worthies, which were wont to set the table in a roar a century 
ago, are brought forth from these long-neglected manuscripts with all their 
original freshness and vigour, and we are treated to a glimpse of the social life of 
those days, photographed with accuracy by one who had moved in the midst 
of it.’—Dundee Advertiser, 


COMPLETION of Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA: its Origin, 


and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A, 
W. KINGLAKE, 

Vol, VII.—From the MORROW of INKERMAN tothe FALL of CANROBERT, 

Vol. VIII —From the OPENING of PELISSIER’S COMMAND tothe DEATH 
of LORD RAGLAN, 

Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Index to the complete Werk. 
Demy 8vo, 28s. 

** The descriptive power of many passages cannot be exceeded......The bright- 
ness and finish of the work show the hand of the master. All in all, it is delight- 
ful reading, and the gallant deeds of gallant men are recorded in language which 
will ever enshrine their memories amongst English-speaking people all over the 
world.’’—Contemporary Review. 

“Mr. Kinglake’s last volumes come as a welcome gift, tonching so closely on 
the very issues of the day that it seems to us for the moment that hardly in any 
year since 1855 could they have been more valuable. There are not a few of his 
words that will seem as if they had been written of design to enlighten English. 
men as to the part which it most behoves their country to play at the present 
hour ; still more there are, both in these concluding volumes, and in those earlier 
ones to which one may hope that these will again direct attention, lessons of the 
most profound interest as to the perennial dangers, the perennial strength, and 
the perennial weakness of England.’’—Macmillan’s Magazine, 


This day is published, a NEW EDITION. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated 


into English Verse, with Life and Notes. By Sir THropore Marty, K.C.B. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 
At all Libraries. 


COUNTESS IRENE. By the Author of 


* Lauterdale”’ and “‘ Caterina.’’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

*“The girl who gives the title to the book, and the development of whose 
character forms the main issue of the plot, is a figure drawn with marked ability 
—a loveable, good-natured, wilful girl with a proud nature...... The interest of the 
work, however, lies not so much in its incidents, thouzh these are well conceived, 
as in the character-drawing...... all these are drawn on the lines of nature, with 
truth, and with a refined humour...... The novel, as a whole, is pleasing in no 
ordinary degree.’”’—Scotsman, 

“The book has a cosmopolitan tone of good society, which is not one of its 
least attractions. Bright and pleasantly realistic, it is one of the most agreeable 
novels of the season.’’—Morning Post. 

** The author has acheived a distinguished success in ‘‘ Countess Irene.’’...... The 
descriptions of character and incident are clever, the account of the moonlight 
fightin the chapter headed ‘ Vendetta’ being particularly graphic...... Among the 
many other characters, the Baron who fancies he lives in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and that existing dates are entirely inaccurate, may be singled out as a 
happy and original sketch. Altogether the novel is far above the average, and 
well worth readiog,”—N. B, Daily Mail. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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The CHURCH and the LAND. 


Being an Account of Inquiries into the Condition of some of the 
Beneficed Clergy in the Autumn of 1887. By Herseat P. THomas, 
Crown 8vo, 1s 6d; or, in paper cover, 1s. 


A COMPANION to the PSALTER. 


Consisting of Brief Introductions, Notes, and Meditations. Con- 
tributed as a Help to the Devotional Use of the Psalms in Daily 
Pablic and Private Worship. By the Rev. J. GuRNHILL, B.A., 
Vicar of East Stockwith, and Diocesan Inspector for the Isle of 
Axholme. Small 8vo, 4s. 


JOHN WESLEY and MODERN 


METHODISM. By Freperick Hock, M.A., Rector of Phillack, 
Hon. Canon of Truro, and Proctor in Convocation. Fourth 
Edition, much Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The STORY of SALVATION; 


or, Thoughts on the Historic Study of the Bible. 
Jerome Mercier, Author of “Oar Mother Church,” &c. 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


ROBERT BICKERSTETH, DD. 


Bishop of Ripon: a Sketch of his Life and Episcopate. By his 
Son, Montacu Cyrrit BicxerstetH, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, 
Pudsey, Leeds. With a Preface by his Cousin, Epwarp HENRY 
BickerstetTH, D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. With Portrait, 8vo, 
12s. 


SERMONS PREACHED to 
HARROW BOYS. By the Rev. J. E. C. Wettpon, M.A , Head 
Master of Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Contents :—The Future and the Past.—Individuality.—All Saints’ Day.—The 
Religious Value of Small Duties.—The Promise of the Advent.—The Bible.—The 
Meetings with the Angels.—The Sins of the Tongue.—The Bearing of the Cross,— 
Worldliness.—The Keeping of Sunday.—The Natural Body and the Spiritual Body. 
—Balaam.—The Animal World.—The Blessing of Failure.—Friendships,— 
Spiritual Insight.—The Lord’s Prayer.—The Uses of the Holidays, 


FACULTIES and DIFFICULTIES 


for BELIEF and DISBELIEF. By the Rev. Francis Pacer, 
D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


Contents :—Introductory Essay. Part I.: The Virtue of Self-Assertion in the 
Life of the Intellect.—The Virtue of Self-Assertion in the Life of the Will.—The 
Social Instinct —The Reasonableness of Life.—The Love of Beauty in Nature.— 
The Love of Beauty in Art.—The Love of Beauty in Character.—The Place of the 
Intellect.—The Dignity of Man.—Readiness, Part II.: The Need of Healing.— 
The Miracle of Repair.—The Reality of Grace.—The Transformation of Pity.— 
The Transformation of Hope.—The Records of the Past.—The Force of Faith.— 
Discord and Harmony.—The Inner Life. 


By Mrs. 
Small 


The BEGINNINGS of RELIGION. 


By the Rev. Dr. THomas Scott Bacon. 8vo, 15s. 


“This is an interesting and able work, which must have cost the author 
infinite pains and thought...... The tone and spirit of the work are admirable, and 
we are sure that our readers will find themselves very much in accord there- 
with.”’—Literary Churchman, 


RATIONAL ASPECTS of some 
REVEALED TRUTHS. By Epwarp B. Orttry, M.A., Minister 
of Quebec Chapel, lately the Principal of Salisbury Diocesan 
Theological College. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ConTENTS :—Modern Doubt and Unbelief; its Extent, Origin, and Causes.— 
The Authority of the Holy Scriptures.—The Divinity of Christ (I.): Witness of 
the Church, &c.—The Divinity of Christ (II.): Witness of Hebrew Scriptures.— 
5 oe Divinity of Christ (III.): Witness of the New Testament,—Christianity and 

ulture. 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW. 


Being an Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the 
Parochial Clergy and the Laity of the Church of England. By 
the late Rev. Joun Henry Brunt, D.D., Editor of “The Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. Revised by Sir WALTER 
G. F. Puittmore, Bart., D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Lincoln, and Official of the Archdeaconry of 
Colchester. Fifth Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 





crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


CHRISTIAN ECONOMIOS. 


By the Rev. Witrrip Ricumonp, M.A., Warden of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

Contents :—Conscience and Political Economy.—Competition, the Law of 
Life.—Justice, the Law of Exchange.—Love, the Law of Distribution.—The 
Blessing of Labour.—The Privilege of re Produce of the Past,— 
Wealth.—The Economic Body.—The Ethics of Division of Labour.—Property,— 
“*Give me my Price.’”’—Consumption of Wealth.—Competition and Co-operation, 
—The Practicability of the Principles of Right.—Economic Freedom. 


CHRIST or ECCLESIASTES. 
Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral. By the Rev. Henry 


Scott Hontanp, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The FAITH of the GOSPEL. 


A Manual of Christian Doctrine. By Artnur JAmEs Masoy, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

Contents :—The Being and Nature of God.—The Blessed Trinity.—Creation 
through the Word.—Man and his Fall.--The Incarnation of the Word of God.— 
The Atoning Work of Christ.—The Risen Lord, and the Gift of the Spirit.—The 
Characteristics of the Church.—The Means of Grace.—The Process of Salvation, 
—The Last Things. 


BRIAN FITZ-COUNT : 


A Story of Wallingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. By the 
Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., Vicar of Cholsey, Berks, Author of 
“The Chronicles of Aiscendune,” &c. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


SERMONS. 


By James Russet WooprorD, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Ely. 
Edited by Hersert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., one of his Examin« 
ing Chaplains. 2 vols. crown 8vo, each 5s. Sold separately. 


Vol. I—OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. 
Vol. 1I.—NEW TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. 


ConTENTS OF Vou. I.:—The Feast of Tabernacles.—Man's Impatience of 
Things Supernatural.—The Death of Moses.—The Power of Christ's Presence in 
Restraining Evil.—The Co-operation of Divine and Human Forces.—The 
Sovereignty of God.—The Noiseless Building of the House of God.—Tae Power 
of Music.—The Gentleness of God.—The Silence of .—Man's Yearning for 
Safety Satisfied in a Personal God.—Goi’s Use of Evil in working out His Par. 
poses.—The Probation of Man Limited to this Life.—The Arm of the Lord,— 
Noah, Danie], and Job; and the Communion of Siints.—The Charch Designed 
to Embrace Every Age and Character.—Light at Eventide, 


ConTENTS OF Vou, II. :—A City that is Set on a Hill—The Closed Door.— 
The Peril of Playing with Spiritual Convictions. —Misinterpretation of 
the Voice of God.—The Resurrection Change.—The Birthday of the 
Church.—S. Peter’s Shadow.—The First Martyr.—The Reign of the Son of Man. 
—The Condition of the Disembodied Soul Imperfect.—The Deposit of the Faith 
in Christ’s Safe Keeping.—Entrance through the Veil of Christ’s Hamanity.— 
The Cloud of Witnesses.—The Names of Individual Souls on the Breastplate of 
Christ.—Absolute Obedience to the Guidance of Christ.—The Many Crowns.— 
The Rightful Entrance into the City of God. 


AFTER DEATH. 
An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive Times respecting 
the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship to the 
Living. By Hersert Mortimer Lucxock, D.D., Canon of Ely. 
Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FOOTPRINTS of the SON of MAN, 
as TRACED by ST. MARK;; being Highty Portions for Private 
Study, Family Reading, and Instructionsin Church. By Hersert 
Mortimer Lvuckock, D.D., Canon of Ely. With an Introduction 
by the late Bisnop of Exy. Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


The BISHOPS in the TOWER. 


A Record of Stirring Events affecting the Church and Noncon- 
formists from the Restoration to the Revolution. By Hersert 
Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


The COLLECTS of the DAY: 


An Exposition, Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed 
at the Communion. With Preliminary Essays on their Structure, 
Sources, and General Character; and Appendices containing 
Expositions of the Discarded Collects of the First Prayer-Book 
of 1549, and of the Collects of Morning and Evening Prayer. 
By Epwarp Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. 
Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 83 each. Sold separately. 


Vol. I. (432 pp.) ADVENT to WHITSUN DAY. 
Vol. II, (516 pp.) TRINITY SUNDAY to ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 
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